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Stories of 
the Rockies 


MIZPAH 

Away hack on the trail of Time, in the month of the Harvest 
Moon, you and I built our first camp fire together. Since 
then we have met once a month, adding fresh pine knots to 
the dying fire, and each time as we gathered around the 
crackling flames, a new story was told, beneath a new moon. 
There “Camp Fires” have meant much to me. They were 
a gift to the “Silent Worker.” and to my Alma Mater. I 
have given the best there is in me. 1 have taken as much 
pains with these talks as I have with those for which I 
receive finanical gain. The Oospel of the “Out of Door/ 
has ever predominated. Not once have 1 swerved from the 
subject, nor have 1 drifted into the primeval. 

The fuel for these fires were gathered in camp or on the 
trail in the remotest corners of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the smoke rising from them has spread the truth about the 
free and open places. Some of them were written in the 
open with no roof above me other than the blue skies of 
Colorado ; others were given in my cabin while a blizzard 
raged. 

Mr. Porter gave me these pages to fill as 1 would; not 
once has he refused to print a single line, nor altered a word. 

I have enjoyed what few. except the great writers ever had, 
that is a chance to write what 1 pleased to say, and not 
for financial gain. 

My personal philosophy is of small interest to the woild, 
nevertheless, in these “Camp Fire Talks,” I have said what 
I wished to, to hundreds in all parts of the country, talked 
to those I never expect to meet ; but through whom, I 
hope, the seed of the Great Out Doors may be spread as 
by the winds of the mountains and of the prairies. 

And now we come to where the trail divides. Our fire is 
low; the time has come to part; to say good bye, until 
another Harvest Moon. 

Have I not, then, one last word to say, out of so many 
thousands ? 

Yes ! It is this ! 

There is Peace among the mountains and the forests; Purity 
in each running brook: Good Cheer in the crackling flame; 
truth in the flowers and trees; Solitude in the mountains; 
ana on the prairies ; Rest in the pines; Comradeship in dog 
and horse; Life and Health in the Great Outdoors. 

The evening shadows are upon the mountains; the hills 
grow dark, but we will not build another “Camp Fire” 
together until another Harvest Moon has come; for the 
time has come to part. 

A straight, unobstructed trail ami good weather to you. 

Embers ! 
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Under Summer Moons 


I never saw an eye so bright, 
And yet so soft, as her’s ; 

It sometimes swam in liquid light. 
And sometimes swam in tears ; 

It seemed a beauty set apart 
For softness and for sighs. 


“Bob White” 


losing an outfit worth over fifty dollars. But, in 
spirit of this, the call of the trout stream is as strong; 
upon me as ever. 

Uneva Lake, in the fastness of the Rockies, is 
visited by hundreds of fishermen from all over the 
countt y. Altho the lake and its tributary streams 
have been fished hard for many seasons past, the 
trout do not seem to diminish as thousands find 
their way down from the mountains from streams 
that have never been fished, nor ever will on 
account of their inaccessibility; besides the lake is 
restocked every season by the Government. No- 
one need worry over the prospect of not catching 
all the trout they desire, for an hour spent on the 
lake, or along one of the streams will satisfy the 
most exacting. Even the most unskilled can catch 
those Uneva Lake trout. The camp nestles at the 
foot of rugged mountains, in fact, is completely sur- 
rounded by them. Snug log cabins are scattered 
along the shores of the lake, while a large clul> 
house with huge, open fireplace, is aL the disposal 
of guests. 

It must he borne in mind that the writer has- 
visited nearly every fishing resort in the state, but 
none appeals so strongly to him as does Uneva. 
Altho fishing may be as good in some of the other 


■ T IS always pleasant 
to have a companion 
with you on a trout 
stream, as well as in 
: camp, or on the long, 
" Mercedes ” dusty trail. But it all depends 
llh t HSf> i- upon what kind of a fellow he is. 

If he will not do his share of the 
work, or is inclined to be disa- 
greeable, the sooner you are rid of him the 
better. 

To go over the names of “men whom I 
have fished with,” would carry me back over 
the long trail of times, for over a period of 
twenty years. Some of them have passed 
to their reward, while a few are still spared. 

And so, a companion, if he be a “good fel- 
low” is always most welcome, either in the 
soft, gray light of early dawn, or when the 
quiet, subdued tones of the closing clay 
brood over the landscape, when the "bob- 
white” is calling his mate, and the night, 
with its thousand eyes, is descending upon 
you. There are so many things that appeal 
to you at these hours : it is the hour when a 
good, congenial soul is most welcome and 
desired. 

Strange things have happened to me as a 
fisherman, 1 have started out early in the 
morning, long before daylight, and more 
than once I have come face to face with 
some kindred of the wild. Once it was a 
porcupine that ambled slowly across my 
path, then it was a deer standing close be- 
side the trail; again it was a hear; a moun- 
tain lion, and lastly a modern “Diana of 
the Woods.” 

\t last I reach the stream just as the first 
faint purple rays in the east tells nte day- 
light it near. My fingers are benumbed by 
the cold, for you must remember the morn- 
ings are cold in the Rockies, even in 
August. Soon 1 have my book baited, then 
1 east it into the stream. The trout are 
there, and are caught one right after the 
other. 

The blood is tingling thru my veins like 
the very elixir of life. And what an appe- 
tite 1 have for breakfast. The trout never 
tasted so good as they did that morning. 

There have been times when, having no 
luck at all, I firmly resolved that I was done 
with fishing. And, too, more than once I 
have had my boat or canoe capize, once 
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places, Uneva possesses a more alluring charm in 
its quaint picturesqueness. 

And — it was here that I nret — we’ll call her 


Yisiuns of trout flashed thru my brain all night; 
for it must be rememebered a year had passed since 
1 had last cast my line in pleasant places, and in 


my senses when she extended her hand toward me. 

"Why, er — what brings you to such a lonely place 
as this so early — the camp is asleep, and here we 


Mercedes. 

The proprietor of the resort told me (very confi- 
dentially) that if I would get up early in the morn- 
ing and go to a certain place, known only to him- 
self, I would catch some of the prettiest “rainbows” 
and “natives” that ever frisked about in the ice-cold 
waters of the mountain streams. To this day I 
am of the opinion that he advised Mercedes to go 
to the same spot, but he has denied it ever since. 

It was my fourth trip to the resort, and, having 
arrived late in the afternoon, did not have time to 
mingle with the other guests and become acquainted. 

“No use using flies for them big fellows,” he said. 
“Grasshoppers are the thing, so you’d better catch 
them before night, for you won’t find any early in 
the morning. Get busy and catch them, but mind 
you, not a word about what I have told you.” And 
— he winked. 

Grasshoppers are mighty hard to catch ; they’re 
like a woman, — you never can tell where the 


strange waters. 

Came the morning, bright, cool, crisp; such a 
morning as are seen only in the Rockies. I was 
still half asleep, but a dash of cold water in my face 
soon changed things, and inside of a half-hour was 
wending my way toward the spot indicated. 

The proprietor had told, the truth. The trout 
were there, and they wanted grasshoppers for break- 
fast. and they were large ones, too. Now and then 
a smaller one was hooked, but was promptly re- 
turned to tiie water. It took just seven trout to fill 
my creel, and was on the impluse of starting back to 
camp, and had unjointed my rod, when I was star- 
tled by the appearance of a young woman coming 
toward me. And — at the very instant she appeared 
I made a mis-step and fell sprawling in the stream. 
I laughed, so did she. who by this time was stand- 
ing within a few rods of me. The fall was so un- 
expected that I just sat there, and only regained 


are with the “wings of the morning." 

And we both laughed but. she did not speak. 
For a moment I was puzzled, then came the sign 
that she was, as I am, totally deaf. And there on 
the banks of the stream, those old monarchs of the 
forests, the pines and spruce and quaking aspens, 
the anaeinones, the columbines and the tiny yellow 
flowers of the buffalo grass, saw the sign-language 
for the first time. 

I confess that if I had seen a grizzly coming 
toward me, instead of a young woman at such an 
early hour in the morning, I would not have been 
so surprised. And this was the spot the proprietor 
had told me of ! Little by little I learned that she 
was a niece of my host, and her name we’ll call her 
Mercedes. 1 was told she had been in the habit of 
visiting her uncle every summer for several years 
past, and that she had heard of my being a regular 
visitor; up to that season, we had been there at 
different intervals. 
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next jump will carry them, and when they do 
jump, they invariably take the most unexpected 
direction. However, after a half hour, 1 
caught all I needed. I noticed, too, a young 
woman was going thru the same performance 
.quite a distance from me, but at the time gave 
it no thought. But the next I had cause to 
recall the indicident. 


Snap-Shots \ 
of Weste rn Sce nes 

by ~ m 

MISS KATHARINK SCHWARTZ 


We suspect thaU the young lady in the pictures is Miss 
Schwartz herself, whose article about her work for the Carnegie 
Desert Laboratory appeared in our May number. 






Her uncle, it seems, had arranged matters 
so we would meet at the spot, he had told me 
about the previous evening. And it happened 
that I met her sitting at the stream, while she 
stood there laughing at me. 

Mercedes. I learned, lived in one of the large 
cities of the West, not so many miles from the 
lake. Our meeting was rather out of the or- 
dinary; nevcrthless a strong friendship has 
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Photo by Katherine Schwartz 

In the North Woods 

alphabet cards among our dough-boys in the trenches 
of France. 

When I was enroute home in a “Wolverine Ex- 
press.” which stopped at Albany to receive passengers 
for Chicago, I was much amused to watch a soldier 
aboard the same train carry on a conversation in our 
language of signs with a bevy of pretty girls, who 
sat in a Pullman car on the next track. 

My present address is 59 Home Avenue, Ruther- 
ford N. J., where the glad hand of welcome may be 
extended to the deaf Jerseyites as well as others 
wishing to call. 

it is pleasing to note that a large percentage 
of deaf workers is more or less employed in all 
industries, despite the fact that there is a high in- 
crease of unemployment all over the country. There 
is plenty of room at the top in the case of a man 
or woman who has a good trade to rely upon with a 
concentrated willingness to work and make good, 
regardless of whatever station in life. 

Clarence A. Boxi.ev. 


NEW JERSEY MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 


Bulletin No. 8 

Rendell. W. W Arlington 

Rreese. Miss Clara Eatontown 

Campbell. Miss Anna Trenton 

Dirkes, Albert E .Union FHT 

Dixon, Harry Jersey City Heights 

Ellison. Arthur Newark 

Oompers, George K. S T renton 

Hansen, Hans P Trenton 

Hansen, Mrs. Hans Trenton 

Hoppaugh, Frank Wesley Ogdensburg 

Kent. Miss AnnabeUe East Orange 

McClelland. Mrs. S. W Mountain View 

Metzler. Vincent Somerville 

Nutt. Frank Trenton 

Palmer, H. E. (associate member) England 

Pease, Lorraine B Plainfield 

Porter. George S .Trenton 

Porter, Mrs.- George S Trenton 

Reinke, Otto West Hoboken 

Simmons, David Rahwav 

Souweine. Mrs. E Grantwood 

Stemple, Miss May S Merchantville 

Stengele. Henry Plainfield 

Stevens. Harry E Merchantville 

Sweeney, Mrs. Miles Trenton 

^weenev. Miles Trent*") 

Tatarinsky, D. (associate member) Canada 


The names of new members will be added to the 
Rulletins that follow. 

All progressive deaf people of the State are urged 
to climb into THE NEW JERSEY BAND WAGON 
and help BOOST the National Association of the 
Deaf. 

An initiation fee of $1.00 will entitle you to mem- 
bership. See advertisement. 

George S. Porter. 

State Organirer. 

School for the Deaf. Trenton, N. T. 

JOIN NOW 


In the Colorado Foothills 

grown from the meeting which still exist to this day. 

And while I lay there on the hank, clothes 
dripping wet, she joined her rod and was soon 
fishing. Altho I pride myself upon being a good fly 
caster, she far excelled me, and in a few minutes had 
I her creed full. Then we slowly wended our way 
back to camp and after changing my cothes, we 
breakfasted together. 

Mercedes is a child of Nature. At home in the 
saddle, adept with firearms, expert with rod and 
lines, knowing no fear, she is one of the fairest 
flowers that ever bloomed in the mountains ; a 
pronounced blonde of the fairest type ; aquile 
features, teeth that glisten like pearls in the moon- 
light ; and eyes — those with long, upward-curving 
lashes — those that always look as though they were 
ready Tor tears, but the tears will not come. That 
is Mercedes. 

We spent two weeks at the resort together, and 
expect to meet at the same spot, away up there in 
the mountains among the great pines and spruce 
and aspeps, the anaemones and the columbines 
and the tiny yellow flowers of the buffalo grass 
— our favored spot. 


RAMBLING NOTES 

In reading the page under the caption of “With 
the Silent Workers” written by that hard-working 
pencil pusher Pach in the issue of February, I was 
tickled with pleasure to know that he so kindly made 
mention of my almost forgotten name, thanks to 
the anxious query of “ Annabelle. ” He ventures 
to say that 1 shall not take up my pencil again for 
publication till after the “bone-dry” thing is in 
>effect. I have laid off this writing stunt long en- 
ough to get well accustomed to the new r change of 
my habitation in New Jersey, where I have been 
only eight months just hack of the Palisades. The 
name of that place is Rutherford, situated nine 
miles as the aeroplane flies, from the skyscraping 
Trinity Building on Broadway, New' York, where 
my good pal Pach has a studio of art photography 
on the twenty-first floor which overlooks the Statue 
of Liberty down in the Lower Bay. 

Mr. Pach is certainly a replica of Teddy Roose- 
velt as an omniscient writer on educational matters 
relating to the Deaf. T often wonder where and 
how he can get such inexhaustive stuff with which 
to feed the press of the Silent Worker. 

Once upon a time and not so long ago, I elbowed 
my way hurriedly through the busy throng of hu- 
manity in Park Row, New York, and almost stumbled 
over a little busy-hodv (of feminine gender if you 
please) who carried in her out-stretched hand a 


Mountain of the Holy Cross 


Among the Woodland Birches 


collection box labelled : “Barrow School for Adults 
of hard-hearing.” I bluntly told her to heat a hasty 
retreat, which she did. This kind of soliciting con- 
tributions has got to stop. I have read in papers 
from time to time that “lip-reading classes are being 
formed ” and all that, to say nothing about “ classes 
for the correction of defective speech, ” which seem 
to grow like mushrooms in Father Knickerbocker’s 
own city garden. 

Recently, a new acquaintance of mine tried to 
get himself interested in the study of deafness and 
its causes and asked me if there was any possible 
cure for deafness. Such inquiry made me naturally 
ttoggone tired. 

Occasionally I meet home-coming soldiers who 
are proficient in the use of finger-spelling Once 
for instance, in a over-crowded lunch room. T tried 
to order ham and eggs by calling the attention of 
the man behind the counter, hut a man in khaki uni- 
form saw my predicament and came to the rescue 
hy asking me what T wanted, which almost took 
away my breath by the way he fingerspelled like a 
most accomplished pupil of the Westervelt School. 
This nleasant incident made me wonder if there was 
ever any suggestion made for the distribution of 
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STRANGE 


WILL begin with an editoral which 
appeared in last February’s Jewish 
Deaf. Not strange no. far from it — 
but magnificent, simply MAGNIFI- 
CENT. The title of the article is, 
“ Two kinds of Deafness.” I do not know' who 
wrote it; I wfish I did, that I might further adver- 
tise his skill and sincerity as a writer in our cause. 
But to scoffers and doubters, if such there exist, 
in regard to the great work performed by the 
society which controls The Jewish Deaf, I want 
to say that it is not possible for striking editorials 
like this to issue from the brain of selfish 
schemers. On the contrary, only a person, heart 
and soul wrapped in our cause, can write like that. 
On account of its length I can only quote part 
of the article here: 

“Is it not sad. however, that in this world of 
ours wherein opportunities abound, extremely 
few are but rarely within, the grasp of the physic- 
ally handicapped individuals whereas the morally 
corrupt and spiritually inferior thrive and prosper? 
Does it not jar one’s sense of equity to see the 
hypocrite acclaimed as the successful one, while 
the man minus a limb or lacking one of the five 
senses, yet honestly struggling for a respectable 
life, is relegated to the bread-line or branded as 
a charity of parasite? Such injustice has always 
been the lot of the physically imperfect person, 
and of all those so handicapped the deaf have 
perhaps experienced the greatest hardships due 
to the unfavorable prejudices existing in super- 
ficial minds. Deafness has seemed to justify in 
the opinion of people every manner of discrim- 
ination in social life as well as in opportunites 
for education and earning a livelihood. In fact, it 
almost appeared as if the deaf had to pay a 
penalty for not being able to hear or speak. 

“Now, however, this question must be reopened. 
Bearing in mind that as a result of the bloody war 
many millions of honest, fine and decent men are 
now physically deformed, we can easily realize 
that our attitude toward such people has to be 
changed. The men that have actually left part 
or parts of themselves on the battlefield we can 
not and dare not call defective. For if the war 
was waged in the interests of civilization and the 
four years of strife were but the labors accom- 
panying the birth of a better world, then these 
men who have ransomed humanity with their 
blood are of a far greater perfection than those 
whose bodies are physiologically without a 
blemish. To their scars and crutches and artifi- 
cial limbs we owe reverence and respect. It will 
no longer do to lavish upon them our pity. They 
should be given equal opportunities and the full 
recognition of their fitness and capability. Such 
a change we hope will perceptibly alter the status 
of the deaf. Thousands of the men who won 
this war have been deafened by the very cannon 
that they fired in order to ‘make the world safe 
for democracy/ And certainly they are not dif- 
ferent from the general run of human beings 
though they can not hear.” 

The strange part will be if the above article, 
or the statement expressed therein, does not 
reach the great world of readers through such 
sources as The Literary Digest or The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

More Painful Than Strange 

Schools for the deaf say with pride that they 
educate their boys and girls to be self-supporting 
and independent citizens. This is entirely proper; 
indeed, that is what schools are for. But one 
question always puzzles me, thus — why do our 
hearing educators and scientists as well, persist in 
ignoring our opinions: first, in regard to oralism 
which has gone too far; secondly, in the matter 
of employing more deaf teachers; thirdly, in re- 
gard to alumni representation on our school 
Boards of Control. Let me call these particular 
opinions of ours infallable, the result of our lives 
lived to the fullest. Instead of us, our so-called 
friends go to people who can hear for test judg- 
ment, and advice. Psychologically they are 



, STRANGE FACTS 

By ALICE T. TERRY 


missing the whole truth. We, the deaf, no more 
live our lives in the sound world than people who 
can hear live theirs in the soundless world. 
Necessarily then the impressions made upon our 
brains are different. What may be true to us 
may not be true to them. Something is wrong 
with existing status. Some day it may be under- 
stood, and righted. Perhaps not though so long 
as mankind clings to the old rule. “Survival of 
the fittest.” 

How Unfeeling 

We have all noticed it — instances where deaf 
parents encourage their offspring, hearing chil- 
dren, to avoid or shun the society of deaf people. 
If the children are skilled in the use and beauty 
of the sign-language, as is usually the case, the 
tendency is all the more deplorable. Not long 
ago the deaf people of a certain city read in the 
newspapers the death of a prominent man, the 
son of deaf parents who live elsewhere. The 
news revealed also the fact that for a long time 
this man had been in their midst enjoying an 
exalted position in the municipal affairs of their 
city, yet he had managed always to hold aloof 
from the deaf, individually or collectively. Had 
his attitude been different — as it could have been 
at the instigation of his parents — what a source 
of encouragment he might have been to the deaf 
in his midst! 

No Excuse For This 

He is a great scientist, but I will not mention 
his name because in his latter hooks he expresses 
himself differently. But as it runs, as I read it 
in a widely-read library book, here it is: “Do 
two deaf-mutes want to marry? Are their means 
inadequate? We will provide, and the devil take 
the future.” 

Such carelessness is inexcusable. Present day 
responsible writers should know better. They 
ought to be more familiar with the educational 
system of their country, they have no excuse for 
not know'ing deaf-mutes are educated into self- 
supporting and capable citizens. 

Not Exactly Strange To Us 

What I am going to say now need not appear 
half so strange to us as to hearing people. In 
one of our clubs we have a deaf-mute, a Mexican, 
a man who I judge has reached middle age. He 
can neither read nor write, so of course was 
never in any kind of school, for just south of us, 
in old Mexico, the deaf are still criminally neg- 
lected in this matter. 

But this man — I do not even know his name. 
Nor does he know it, at least he has not tried to 
tell me. But my! what a cheery, capable, and 
seemingly successful fellow he is. By vocation, 
he is a herder of cattle. He enjoys a large circle 
of friends with whom he talks in natural signs. 
They depend upon him a great deal — to do er- 
rands for them, to go to town and bring them 
such and such magazines and newspapers. And 
the strange part is, he gets it straight every time, 
with nothing but memory, and perhaps a rare 
intuition, to guide him in his course of being to 
society an asset instead of a burden. 

It was only recently that he appeared among 
the deaf. Some of his natural signs are very 
interesting. For instance, he tells us that he is a 
bachelor, by making the sign for woman’s skirt, 
at the same time pointing to himself and shaking 
his head negatively. He knows all about the 
war, but unlike the rest of us he did not read it. 
On the contrary, he gets his knowledge through 
observation, and pictorial stories on both paper 
and screen. He dances exquisitely, and all the 
girls want to dance with him. Of course it will 


not do you any good to give him your name or 
address, but if he wants to visit you or any one- 
of his hundreds of new silent friends he some- 
how knows the right car to take, also finds the 
right house according to number— but remember 
that he can no more cipher than he can read. 
Is not it wonderful? What is it? I will leave it 
to you to answer. But of course his skill and 
capacity must appear even more puzzling to the 
hearing than to us. 

Among the Strangest 

I have in mind many strange things but what 
I relate now is to me one of the strangest of all. 
How is it that hearing educators of the deaf, men 
and women skilled in the use, beauty, and power 
of the sign-language, can forsake us to devote- 
themselves to the arduous, incompetent, and un- 
natural oral method? They, too, like the off- 
spring of some deaf parents chose to hold aloof 
from us. Why? The only true reason must be 
some defect in character. No truly good person 
worthy the name of teacher would wilfully with- 
draw himself from a class of unfortunate people 
whom he knows is in his power to encourage and 
make happy by his presence, let alone his ability 
to talk with them. In every deaf club there are a 
few members with brains and longing above the 
average, and it is these who could most appreci- 
ate the friendly hand and word of efficient educa- 
tors, past or present, who might conveniently be 
in their midst. ’ In the popular tourist center, Los 
Angeles, where I live, I do not recall that in nine 
years more than two educators skilled in the 
sign-language have taken the trouble to locate 
our deaf clubs and visit them. In all probability 
a dozen such persons come to Los Angeles every' 
year. 

And this causes me to ask, “Is that the sum of 
oralism? Is it to discourage and to destroy', 
instead of to build up? Aside from the popular 
delusion that it is the main thing for the deaf, 

’ what is there in it really to lure our educators 
from the course that they knew was so success- 
ful — the sign language? Readers, it is a strange, 
strange thing. 

Too Bad, Too Bad 

Th* deaf are to blame for this. Recently at one 
of our deaf schools there was a meeting of the 
Board of Control to discuss an important matter. 
That they were sympathetic and broad-minded is 
proved by the fact that on this occasion they 
solicited speeches from both the deaf and the 
blind alumni. It is said that the blind conducted 
themselves admirably, never deviating from the 
question in point. While the deaf, to their great 
discredit, strayed lamentably from the subject in 
hand. It is easy to imagine what sort of an 
opinion this misconduct gave to the Board. It 
is also easy to see why they will turn the deaf 
down when they ask for a voice in the affairs of 
their school. And this in spite of the higher 
education that we enjoy. It is too bad, too bad. 
We have only ourselves to blame. 

Can You Beat It? 

I could say a great deal more, but have space 
for only two more facts that are of course among 
the strangest, thus: The deaf teacher teaching 
articulation to the deaf — a sensational case of 
“the blind leading the blind.” 

AND IN SPITE OF LONG-ENJOYED COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION AND DEGREES THE 
DEAF STILL DECLINE TO COME TO- 
GETHER AND ESTABLISH FOR THEM- 
SELVES A COMPETENT, INDEPENDENT 
MAGAZINE! 
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iN THE first of September next, Mr. 
Henry W. Rothert will retire as su- 
perintendent of the Iowa School for 
the Deaf, whose destinies he has 
guided for thirty-two years. His 


long services have been recognized by the Board 


■ of Education by the title of Emeritus Superinten- 


dent and he will receive a liberal pension. 


Supt. Rothert was led to interest himself in the 


■work of educating the deaf thru his son Waldo 



MR HENRY W. ROTHERT 
Who has Retired as Superintendent of 
the Iowa School 


who is now conducting a successful garage and 
auto truck business in Omaha in partnership with 
his brother. Mr. Rothert was for many years in 
the hardware business at Keokuk, Iowa, and was 
prominent in public affairs, being at one time a 
member of the city Board of Education. He was 
elected to the senate and served several terms. 
During President Arthur's administration he was 
registrar of the land office at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

In 1887 the school at Council Bluffs needed a 
strong man with executive ability and Mr. Rothert 
was selected. His experience in public affairs 
and in the legislature of the state gave him 
especial advantages in ability to secure needed 
appropriations for building up the school and 
improvements soon began, and within a few years 
the school took high rank. 

In 1900 or thereabouts the school was placed 
under the Board of Control, a body created by 
law to manage all the institutions of the State 
correctional, eleemosenary, and custodial. The 
purpose was to conduct the institutions on as 
economical a basis as possible. This was a most 
unfortunate classification for the school as its 
financial support was and continued crippled as 
the key note w r as economy. However, Supt. 
Rothert was able to secure recognition of its 
special needs to a degree and the school continued 
to maintain its place by reason of the experience 
and ability of Supt. Rothert. Recently the school 
was placed under the management of the Board 
of Education and greater liberality in the matter 
of support has been shown by the legislature, and 
the future of the school looks bright. 

During the thirty-two years he was at its head, 
the school has seen many times when courage and 
patience were needed. There have been epidemics 
of diphtheria, small pox, etc. There have been 
fires and floods. The fire of 1902, however, was 
the most disastrous. The whole main building 
was destroyed. Part of the pupils were sent home 
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but, thru the energetic action of the Executive 
Council, money was provided and during the sum- 
mer temporary buildings were erected and school 
opened on schedule and was continued uninter- 
rupted while the new building was going up. 
The history of the school for this long period 
vfrill always be indissoluably connected with Mr. 
Rothert’s administration and he can retire with 
the consciousness of a life work well done. 

The administration building is one of the finest 
in the country and to the group of buildings al- 
ready erected will now be added a cottage for 
small pupils at a cost of $50,000. 

It was a most fortunate move when the school 
was transferred to the Board of Education, This 
Board consists of nine members having charge of 
the five purely educational schools of the state, 
namely, the State University at Iowa City, the 
Agricultural College at Ames, the Teachers 
College at Cedar Falls, the School for the Blind 
at Vinton and the School for the Deaf at Council 
Bluffs. The actual management of these institu- 
tions is entrusted to a Financial Committee of 
three members who give all their time to the work 
and receive good salaries. 

At the last session of the Legislature the 
Parents' Association, and the State Association of 
the Deaf, worked together to support Supt. Ro- 
thert’s request for added appropriations and the 
result has been very gratifying. The Parents' 
Association is an organization of parents of deaf 
children and others interested in the education of 
the deaf. Mr. J. H. Spencer, head of the govern- 
ment Weather Bureau in Dubuque is president 
and Mrs. E. Channing Evans, of Des Moines, is 
secretary. Other active workers in the organiza- 
tion are Mr. Homer Miller, a prominent banker 
of Des Moines, and his wife and daughter; Dr. 
Langworthy, of Dubuque; Dr. Joseph Ball, of 
Council Bluffs; Mr. Robert Henderson, of Des 
Moines, State Printer, and his -wife; and Mr. John 
Rendall. 

The president of the Iowa Association is Mr. 
Matt McCook, of Riceville, and the secretary is 
Mr. Hugh Courter, of Des Moines. 

With such associations co-operating with the 
school much can be done for the good of the 
deaf. All of these members are parents of deaf 
children, or directly interested in the work of the 
school. Miss Lucella Miller, the deaf daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller, received most of her pre- 
paratory education in the Nitchie School of New 
York and graduated a year or so ago from 
Vassar. 

Iowa now has two day schools for the deaf, 
established thru the efforts of this organization. 


The law limits the age of pupils attending these 
schools to 10 years. The schools now in opera- 
tion are at Des Moines and Dubuque. Each has 
an average attendance of about 7 or 8 pupils. 

The deaf of Omaha and Council Bluffs are 
agitating the matter of securing a club house for 
their exclusive use. The deaf population is quite 
large and is constantly increasing and the need of 
some central place of meeting and amusement 
is an ever present one. There are now three 
organizations of the deaf here. These are: Divi- 
sion No. 32, of the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf with a resident membership of about 30 
or more; the Mid-west Chapter of the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association with a membership 
of 35 members and the Home Circle, with bet- 
ween 30 and 40 members. The Frats, of course, 
have their meeting place for lodge purposes but 
no place for members to congregate for social or 
recreative purposes. The two latter organiza- 
tions meet at the homes of members, but such 
large numbers tax the capacity of most homes. 
It is argued that besides furnishing a place for 
individual members to meet, a club house would 
provide a place for these other societies to hold 
their meetings. 

A committee of 9 members — three from each 
of the societies — is now at w r ork on devising a 
scheme to carry the project into effect. 

❖ ❖ 

The seventeenth annual banquet of the Mid- 
west Chapter of the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association was held at the Hotel Loyal in 
Omaha on the evening of May 24 and covers for 
39 were laid. Mayor Smith was slated for an ad- 
dress but was unable to be present. A letter he 
sent was read by Miss Dorothy Long. Mr. R. E. 
Stewart interpreting. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were: 

The E. M. Gallaudet Memorial Hall .... 

J. W. Sowell. 

Gallaudet in 1964 .. .Mrs. Harry G. Long 

Rooting Fred J. O’Donnel 

The Ideal Club House ....Oscar Treuke 

Eternal Feminine Effie Weseen 

Liberty Enlightening the World 

Mrs. Waldo R. Rothert 

The president, Mr. Ora Rlanchard, acted as 
toastmaster. 

The social season of the chapter ended with a 
meeting at the home of Mr. Scott Cuscaden on 
June 7 when the annual election of officers w^as held. 

The Board of Education sent three of its mem- 
bers east on a tour of inspection recently and after 
looking over the list of available candidates selec- 
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always more literary than the educated.” Thert 
he went on: 

"If I had the privilege of learning English again, 
1 should learn it from the peasants and be a 
better writer. Peasants use in their speech im- 
ages inspired by what they look at; they never 
use abstract terms, and I’m sure that the Sioux 
spoke far more beautifully than any Englishman. 
If I ask my parlor maid to find something I have 
lost, she will say: “I’ll have a look around.” If 
I ask you, you will say: “I’ll try to find it.” 
Which phrase conveys the image?” 


He: “You used to say there was something 
about me you liked.” 

She: “So 1 did. But you have spent it all.” 

Absolutely Unfair 

It is said that God made nature; man the city, 
and the devil the village. 

But, when the biggest man in the village is a 
deaf-mute and the mute himself says nothing 
about his neighbors while they chatter unceas- 
ingly about him. the devil takes advantage of him 
in an exasperatingly unfair manner. 

Our Praise of Illiteracy 

George Moore said in the Atlantic Monthly 
that he regretted that “when our ancestors 
crossed the Atlantic they did not adopt the Sioux 
language— particularly if the Sioux was not a 
written language, because uneducated people, 
especially when they cannot read at all, are 
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ted Mr. E. A. Gruver of the Rome, N. Y. School 
to succeed Supt. Rothert. He will take up his 
duties on August 1. E. Florence Long. 


PRESIDENT WILSON IS TRYING TO IM- 
PART TO THE WORLD A SENSE OF 
PEACE AND SECURITY THROUGH UNITY. 

UNDOUBTEDLY, IN YOUR FAMILY 
CIRCLE, IN YOUR CLUB, OR IN YOUR 
BACHELOR QUARTERS, you have studied 
THE IDEA OF THE “LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS” from all angles. THE ARGU- 
MENTS. THEREFORE. NEED NOT BE RE- 
PEATED HERE. 

AT ANY RATE, WHAT IS GOOD FOR 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, OUGHT ALSO 
TO BE GOOD FOR THE “NATIONAL FED- 
ERATION” WHICH I RECOMMENDED AS 
A SOLUTION OF THE QUESTION OF A 
GREATER N. A. D. 

MAY I SUGGEST THAT, front now. the 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS DISCUSS THIS 
MATTER IN THEIR SEVERAL CONVEN- 
TIONS AND SEND DELEGATES TO DE- 
TROIT WITH POWERS TO SIGN A PAPER 
AS THE NATIONS ARE NOW DOING IN 
PARIS? 

THIS IS TO BP'. A START. DETAILS CAN 
BE IMPROVED AS TIME GOES ON. THE 
HOWSON PLAN WILL NOT BE INTER- 
FERED WITH. IN FACT, IT WILL GET AN 
IMPULSE THROUGH BETTER OPPORT- 
UNITIES. 

I AM NOT A POLITICAN. I DO NOT 
KNOW HOW TO SLAP YOU ON THE 
SHOULDER, GIVE YOU A CIGAR. O R 
WRING YOUR HAND WITH A N. F. S. D. 
GRIP. I PREFER TO BELIEVE YOU ARE 
AN INTELLIGENT BEING WHO UNDER- 
STANDS EASY THINGS. FOR FEDERA- 
TION IS SIMPLE. I RECKON NOT ON 
“secret TREATIES” BUT ON FRIENDLY 
AND benevolent ALLIANCE AT DETROIT. 

DOUGLAS TILDEN. 

Let’s Have No Sham 

What has become of that campaign catch-word, 
“WORKER,” used principally by one Jay Cooke 
H oveard ? 

How Did Shawyn Know That With Zeno, 
Gold Is Water? 


ST. PAUL DIVISION NO. 61 

Tot) row — Anthony Garlhano; Michael A. Ha-rer; Bicke rton I,. Winston; Joseph G. Capp ; Franklin E. Gray; 

Arthur O. Huehuer; EJwin J. Cleveland; Edward A. Hauwill'r; lohn P. Klein; Tohn Leifel. 

S' cord row — Erik Engh ; Edward I. Bauer; Arthur Bren; Hans O. Saterlund ; Leo J. Werner; Dante J. Ungaretti; 

Ernes B. Chenvert; Jens P. Hansen; Edmond J. Nadeau. A 

Third row — Philip O. Reilly; David M. Hagerstrom ; Will Henncman; Albert Ekberg ; James S. Bowen; Gustav E. 
Brueske; Asel Kirke; Walter H. Falmoe; William W. iam R. Bratter; Alfred J. Peltier; Martin Klein; August C. 

FourtlTrow — Frank C. Holton, trustee; William C. Jones, trustee; Philip E. Cadwcll, trustee; Paul E. Kecs. retiring 
president; Anton Schroeder, president; John W. Langford, vice-president; John A. Benolkin, secretary; Frederick 
Brant, treasurer; Oscar I auby, Director; Joseph A. Stuart, sergeant. 

Bottom row — W. Leister Williams; Charles R. Booth. 

Absentees — Leonard W. Hodgman ; Victor J. Trost; Wallace Anderson ; Robert G. Foulds; J. Howard Johnson;. 
Herbert R Kraling; Joseph Margolis; Alby H. Peterson. Photographed by Frank C. Holton. 

Placard designed by Oscar Lauby. * 


We confess to joying more in the talk of un- 
educated deaf-mutes than that of educated ones, 
solely because, with all their absurdities, the 
ignorant deaf-mutes are nearly always interest- 
ing psychical studies. Unless they show original 
thought, the educated deaf are machine-made 
and generally follow a single standard; and we 
secretly feel that we can write a better editorial, 
sermon, brief or scientific dissertation than they — 
by dint of summoning a little concentration on 
the subject. The illiterate deaf are different be- 
cause their “thought, fancy, and imagination” are 
liable at any time to surprise us by their newness. 
In our boyhood, deaf-mutes would arrive at the 
school from mountains or prairies — a lmost 
bearded men without any education; and it was 
at the feet of just such deaf that we loved to sit. 
for they had their own signs which they after- 
wards polished with those from the school, and 
their powers of pantomime or description were 
positively wonderful, so fine and precise was the 
manner in which they got under the skin of 
anything within the range of their observation or 
experience. It is among such men and women 
that investigators of mental phenomena might 
safely look for pre-education notions. 

Without accusing him of mendacity, we have to 
look askance on an educated deaf-mute’s account 
of his ideas before he comes under the influence 
of knowledge. For is he sure that his so-called 
ideas did not have their origin after he entered 
school, or that he can sharply draw a dividing 
line between two dissimilar mental states and 
allege that neither was influenced by the other? 
This is a difficult question to answer, and it would 
be absurd to believe that scientists were not aware 
Continued on page 211 
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Deaf Proprietors of 


By J. H. McFARLANE 


Printeries 


paper magnate, but he sold the Recorder in five 
months at a handsome profit. 

Speaking of its twice owner and publisher the 
Recorder in 1904 paid him this appreciative tri- 
bute: 

“There is perhaps no citizen of Riceville better 
or more favorably known than Matt McCook. 
He was raised here from childhood, and every- 
body knows “Matt." He has traveled extensive- 
ly and has always “brushed up against the world.’ r 
He now has two men on the road most of the 
time, while he stays and looks after the home 
end of the business. Mr. McCook is one of our 
most thoroughly reliable and progressive business 
men, and Riceville is fortunate in being the home 
of himself and his most estimable family.” 

“In order to get business experience,” as lie 
says. Mr. McCook began his career as a book 
agent for "Mark Twain,” in the sale of which he 
had many "ups and downs” — thus he holds a high' 
degree from the greatest of educational institu- 
tions — the college of “hard knocks,” and should 
be an inspiring example to every young silent 
toiler who isn’t seeking a soft seat. To write up- 
his business at the present time would, according 
to him, “take a book.” but an idea of its magni- 
tude may be gained from the item which divulges 
that he has "400 samples of art calendars on hand 
for 1920.” 

In Mr. McCook’s family there are two girls and' 
a boy, the latter being enlisted in Uncle Sam’s 
Navy. 

— !•!— 

From printer to journalist is but a natural step- 
yet it is one that not many of the deaf have taken. 
Speaking of the deaf and journalism brings up 
for special mention Mr. W. \Y. Beadell, of Arl- 
ington, N. J. Mr. Beadell belongs to the Horace- 
Greeley school in that like the illustrious figure 
that made New York the center of newspaperdom 
he knows his business from sanctum to cellar,, 
and could “set up copy” himself if occasion 
required. To this mastery of details he attributes 
his success. 

- -T. - 


W. L. BEADELL 
Taken January, 1914 


A CORNER IN THE McCOOK PRINTERY 


HE DISCIPLES of Gutenberg 
among the deaf are legion, but the 
number of silent workers who have 
become their own “bosses” in follow- 
ing the printer’s trade is compara- 
tively small. In fact, the notably successful deaf 
exponents of the “art preservative” could all be 
put into one article with room for more, and yet, 
taken together they are a group of unknowns to 
the deaf at large. Hence our request that a re- 
presentative few' of them step forward so that 
the readers of the Silent Worker may have a look 
at them. 

Some numbers back, the pages of this periodical 
contained a sketch of the careers of the leading 
deaf editors, which w r as adorned with their “like- 
nesses.” It will be noted by those who recall the 
former article that the printers whose pictures 
appear herewith make as handsome a group, if 
not handsomer. This statement is made unre- 
servedly, considering the modesty of the type- 
stickers, who are about as shy of publicity and 
the camera as are the occupants of the sanctum. 
For instance, in giving us a line on his career one 
of the subjects of this write-up apologized for 
“blow'ing his own horn.” Another, who has been 
conducting a "printery” for fifteen years cautioned 
the inquirer that he is not what he is supposed 
to be. Evidently they believe in advertising 
everything- — it is meat and drink to some of them 
— except themselves. 

When you meet a deaf man and don’t know his 
trade (be it said as a compliment to the graduates 
of our state schools for the deaf that they all have 
trades) it’s as safe a guess as any that he’s a 
printer. But on first meeting him you’d hardly 
take Mr. Matt McCook, of Riceville, Iowa, as one 
interested in typography. He looks more like a 
prosperous merchant or farmer; in fact, he is 
also a bank director and a dealer in real estate, 
but printing is his real business. The McCook 
Printery specializes in art calendars, advertising 
novelties and bank supplies. 

Mr. McCook has been in the printing business 
Jonger than any other deaf man of our galaxy, his 
initial bow in that line having been made over 


thirty years ago. Although reared on a farm he 
has a natural affinity for printer’s ink as is shown 
by his journalistic enterprises. As an apprentice 
he launched the Riceville Recorder in 1885. In 
1889 he ventured into the hazardous field of 
“silent” journalism with the “Deaf-Mute Critic” 
at Dubuque, which was later merged with the 
“Industrial Review” and is said to have done well 


MATT McCOOK 

— a remarkable eulogy for an independent paper 
for the deaf. Later he moved his plant to Rice- 
ville, his old stand, at the urgent call of a mass 
meeting of the citizens of that town, where he 
bought the Recorder plant, which, with his In- 
dustrial Review, made him something of a news'- 
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Beginning at the age of fourteen Mr. Beadell 
has always been accustomed to the smell of the 
print-shop, except during school hours, even his 
vacations being spent in the composing room 
By the time he left high school at seventeen, he 
had become so adept in the art that he was 
soon head printer in a three-man newspaper-job 
office. He worked for two years as a compositor 
on a daily until he left for college at twenty. 
The polish he acquired at Gallaudet took immedi- 
ate effect enabling him to become local editor 
of the aforementioned daily as a vacation job. 

Upon his graduation he entered the newspaper 
game in earnest. For a few hundred dollars he 
acquired a struggling weekly in an Illinois town, 
and with the installation of new machinery and 
■other equipment got it going to the point where 
it earned him a good living, with a lot of fun 
thrown in when, after five years, he was able to 
dispose of it to advantage. His success with the 
paper naturally evoked comment from his con- 
temporaries. one of which seeming to fear for its 
•own popularity said that he was “running a 
nonpariel paper in a long-primer town.” 

One who has the journalistic germ in his blood 
•cannot keep away from the hum of the press 
very long. It was only a year later that Mr. 
Beadell became manager and editor of an old 
•county paper and job office in Vermont. It 
looked to him like a good chance to bring his 
genius for proprietorship into play again, but 
when the owner would not sell, the aspiring man- 
ager was obliged to gratify his ambition else- 
where. Arlington, N. J„ was the location he 
■decided on, where he bought the Observer news- 
gaper job office, and stationary business that he 
has since conducted with such success as has 
often elicited comment in our papers. 

Mr. Beadell's name has been identified with the 
•Observer for seventeen years. During this period 
other papers have come and gone. One of these 
was started in opposition to the Observer by an 
•experienced newspaper man. who. though he got 
out an excellent paper, did not know his environ- 
ments or the practical side of the business, hence 
his publication was short lived. 

As might be expected of a prosperous business 
man, Mr. Beadell is married, his wife being a 
hearing woman. 

-u- 

A deaf manufacturing printer who has done as 
much as anyone we know of to make the hearing 
■public forget that “unfortunate handicap" under 
which we are supposed to labor is Mr. Osce Rob- 
erts of Birmingham. Alabama. And he has done 
it by attending so strictly to his business as to 
demonstrate that quality in the production of 
goods in his line is not at all dependent upon the 
sense of which the artisans herein described are 
deprived. The products of his plant will bear 
comparison with those of any of the leading 
printers of the south — or any other part of the 
country. That the trade in his city is cognizant of 
this is indicated by the fact that one of the “swell” 


hotels and other big concerns of the Magic City 
are among his patrons. His specialty is rubber 
stamps and commercial printing. 

Mr. Roberts took up the printer’s trade as an 
inheritance, his father having been founder of 
what is now one of the leading newspapers of the 
country— the Birmingham Age-Herald, in the job 
office of which the son first counted his ems. 
On finishing his schooling in 1878 he returned to 
the scene of his apprenticeship, where he worked 
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on the daily newspapers. Since his early start in 
his home city he has seen Birmingham grow from 
a town of 3,500 to its present rank as the state 
metropolis, with 200,000 people. 

Realizing the advantages of printing as a trade 
for the deaf, Mr. Roberts, two years after leaving 
school, induced the board of trustees of the 
Alabama Institution to establish a printing depart- 
ment. of which he was appointed instructor. His 



Residence of Osce Roberts, Birmingham, Ala. 


pedagogical ability was further recognized by his 
being given the additional duties of instructor in 
the intellectual department of the school. While 
in charge of the printing department he started 
the Messenger, which has become well-known as 
one of the “little paper family.” Mr. Roberts 
numbers among his former pupils some of the 
best deaf printers of the South. 

The confines of a school for the deaf being too 
narrow for Mr. Roberts' typographical interests 
he resigned his position as instructor in 1905 to 
set t:p for himself in the rubber stamp and print- 
ing business in the growing city of Birmingham. 
As is the rule with business successes, his had an 
inconspicuous beginning — “a small outfit in a hole 
in the wall,” to use his description, but so rapid 
was its expansion that two years afterwards he 
was enabled to move into the skyscraper district 
of the city, where he fills orders for nearly all “the 
largest banks and industrial corporations.” 

Aside from his business activities. Mr. Roberts 
is a leader in the affairs of the deaf of his state, 
being president of the Alabama Association of 
the deaf, and a moving spirit in the social and 
religious life of the deaf of his community. In 
Mrs. Roberts he has an able assistant, both soci- 
ally and otherwise. Two of their seven daughters 
are teachers of the deaf. 



The William H. Rose Press, which bears the 
name of one of the prominent New York deaf, 
advertises itself by the high quality of the work 
it turns out. Located at 123 Liberty Street in 
the city of skyscrapers the Rose plant naturally 
handles a good volume of business. 

Mr. Rose started his plant as an experienced 
union shop man in 1904 in order to better him- 
self financially. Its growth may be judged by 
the number of its employees — from four to six, 
all of whom are the best that scale wages can 
procure, and three presses. 

“Strictly first-class work for exacting people” 
is the watchword of the Rose Press. The firm 
caters to leading financiers, lawyers, shippers, 
and social and civic organizations, including the 
Y, M. C. A. and the Red Cross. Mr. Rose’s 
patrons stick to him in such complimentary 
fashion that he rarely finds it necessary to solicit 
orders — he has all the business he can handle 
without going after it. His first customer is still 
on his order list. 

New York City is big enough to keep anv 
printing plant busy with orders, but the Rose 
Press gets considerable work from outside the 
Metropolis — orders from Northfield, Blairstown 
and North Carolina summer conferences, besides 
some from White Mountain hotels. 

As its proprietor admits, the Rose plant is only 
medium sized. He has had opportunities to en- 
large it but prefers, for good reasons, to refrain 
from expansion. 

Mr. Rose is married, Mrs. Rose being one of 
the most active workers among the New York 
deaf, mostly along religious lines. 



‘Way out Washington way in the much adver- 
tised town of Ole Hanson hustles (they don’t fully 
catch onto that word hustle back east) William 
Sherman Root. This typographer has so identi- 
fied himself with the interests of the deaf on that 
side of the continent that as an “Nad” and a “Frat*’ 
he needs no introduction. It is as an expert 
printer that he is not so well known in the silent 
world, although his success at his trade has long 
merited the mention herewith given. 

Mr. Root first “held down” a case at Albion, 
New York, where he was employed for sixteen 
years in a large country job office. His skill as a 
typesetter eventually won him the position of 
head compositor, and he also became associate 
editor of a weekly newspaper. 

For twelve years he has worked in Seattle, 
having been employed in job offices there a short 
time, then in the ad-setting department of the 
daily Post-Intelliugencer. with which paper he 
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spent four years. By that time his experience 
was sufficiently ripe to lure him to the highest 
rung of the printer’s ladder — an office of his own. 
With L. O. Christensen as his partner he entered 
the job printing business, and two years later 
bought out the entire plant, which he has since 
run under the name of "Root's Printery.” 

Keeping up with the fast pace set by his boom- 
ing town he has renovated his shop, replacing 
old type with new and has added a 10x15 job 
press with motor, besides other improvements. 
His conscientious, flawless work has enabled him 
to build up a good business, his speciality being 
supreme court briefs. He does considerable work 
for lawyers, nearly all the work of a large lumber 
company and the general job work of a well- 
equipped plant. Last fall he got out over $200 
wortli of political campaign matter, two county 
candidates patronizing him almost exclusively. 
His reputation for reliability, which he has gained 
through personal attention to details, has brought 
hint jobs requiring the highest responsibility, as 
shown by his having turned out about 200 pages 
of court briefs. With such a record he has no 
fear of that bugbear, “prejudice against the deaf.” 

Mr. Root is active in a number of organizations 
and societies. Aside from his membership in the 
Typographical Union and the Typothetal (master 
printers association) he belongs to both national 
and state associations of the deaf. He has been 
honored with offices in both New York and Wash- 
ington states, being at present president of the 
Puget Sound Association. 

As will be seen by the accompanying photos he 
is married and has one child. He owns his own 
home and other Seattle real estate. 



in building up a printing business than could be 
mentioned in a good-sized story of “success under 
difficulties" is Mr. Howard L. Terry, an interest- 
ing westerner who makes his home on the Pacific 
coast near Hollywood, California. Mr. Terry is 
familiar to the readers of the Worker and other 
publications for the deaf through his frequent 
contributions; in fact, writing is his natural bent, 
but he has been unable to follow his literary 
inclinations consistently owing to his being sub- 
ject to eye strain. To relieve his eyes he has at 
tinier taken to agrarian pursuits, which agree 
with his poetic disposition. 

For some years up to recently our "silent 
songster” of the west had a printing plant out 
where a lot of artists with brush and pen draw 
inspiration from clear skies and magnificent 
vistas. He began, as he says “as a novice with 
just $50 capital,” but his love of things literary 
coupled with indomitable perseverance built up 
his shop “on its own earnings” until it drew a 
good patronage. We learn that for three years 
he did the printing for the California Congress of 
Mothers, which included their Year Book. Then, 
as success began to smile on his venture, he was 
obliged to sell out and find some occupation that, 
though less congenial, might be more healthful. 

In speaking of Mr. Terry as a printer mention 
is inevitably made of his remarkable feat of print- 
ing his novel, “A Voice from the Silence,” on his 
own press — a 7x11 “Pearl.” What makes the 
feat the more noteworthy is the fact that he built 
the shop (at his home on the beach) that housed 
the press that printed his book. For indepen- 
dence in authorship he is a striking and whole- 





HOWARD L. TERRY 

some contrast to the opulent litterateur who 
dictates to his typist and presses the button for 
all the other help he needs. To run off the work 
in type was a task of eight months, the making 
of the forms, proof reading — even to the folding 
and assembling of the sheets — being done by the 
author himself, the final copies of the book, of 
course, being linotyped. 

As the first work of its kind by a deaf man Mr. 
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7X11 “Pearl” Press on which Mr. Terry printed 
his book “A Voice from the Silence” — pp. 355 

Terry’s deserves greater recognition than it has 
yet received, but history reminds us that it has 
always been the fate of those who blaze the way 
in any original undertaking to lie lost sight of in 
passing through the shadows of public indiffer- 
ence. He finds a ray of encouragement and satis- 
faction in seeing materialize a number of things 
forecast by his book, in regard to "war, food 
conditions and the deterioration of the race.” 

Mention has been made before in the “silent”' 
press of Mr. Terry s family, Mrs. Terry being one 
of the leading writers for these papers. 

— I - 1 — 

The largest printing plant, and paradoxically,, 
the most recently established of those mentioned 
herein is that of the Communal Printing Com- 
pany of New York, under the proprietorship of 
Mr. Marcus L. Kenner. Mr. Kenner has made 
a top-notch record in the silent world, but some- 
one has to say it for him, as he’s too busy talking 
business amid the fierce competition of Gotham’s 
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MRS. HOWARD L. TERRY 

big concerns to talk about himself. If you hap- 
pen to be in New York City, take a look in at his 
new location on Seventh Street and verify these 
figures: The size of his plant is 22 by 9 ° fe<?t 
and contains as equipment, “one C. & P., 12x18; 
one Jobber, 7x11; two Jobbers, 8x12; one Miller 
Automatic Feeder, 10x15; one Miller Automatic 
Feeder 12x18; one Kelly Automatic Press; one 
Optimus Cylinder, 25x38; one Dexter Cutting 
Machine, 32”; one embossing and two stamping 
machines; Bookbinding outfit.” 

As a printer Mr. Kenner is not the product of 
any school for the deaf. As he says, he “Just 
naturally picked it up” because he “liked the 
smell of ink.” His training in the art was re- 
ceived in the most exacting and thorough of all 
schools — big business. For seven years he worked 
in some of the largest printing houses in his 
city, Polhemus, Collier’s and the Blanchard Press, 
for example. He “finished off” with about five 
years’ of office work before venturing to steer a 
business of his own in the Nation’s commercial 
vortex. 

Under his able management his business has 
•grown until at present its employees number 
fifteen, five of w'hom are deaf. Since it was estab- 
lished in 1915 over twenty-five deaf printers have 
been in Mr. Kenner's service, many of whom have 
•“graduated” into higher positions with other 
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firms. Can any other deaf employer say as 
much? He is certainly doing his part to remove 
“discrimination against the deaf” as is shown by 
this testimonial: “Needless to add, all of them 
have rendered good service, and I shall certainly 
be glad to give employment to more of them as 
conditions warrant.” 

A year ago when Mr. Kenner’s plant combined 
with a larger one, he was relieved of the manage- 
ment of the mechanical side of his business, and 
is now what he calls “outside man” of the con- 
cern, a role that fits him well in spite of his 
deafness, as those w r ho are acquainted with him 
will affirm. In this capacity he has secured a lot 
of monthly publication work, the "Jewish Deaf” 
being printed at his shop. 

In spite of his typographical interests Hr. Ken- 
ner has quite a number of side lines, which are 



Specimens from Mr. Kenner’s Printery 

more than hobbies with him. For about ten 
years he has been a “full-fledged Notary Public,” 
the duties of which office he discharges so effi 
ciently that his patrons take him for a hearing 
person. During one of his extra busy weeks last 
March he “swore in” nearly one hundred people. 
He is also “special agent” for the New England 
Life Insurance Co., as readers of the ads of the 
Deaf Mutes’ Journal need not be told. Then, 
although it would seem he can have no time left 
after engaging in so many other activities, he is 
N. A. D. “organizer” for his district, on which 
job we'll let the figures with which he helps to 
pad our reports speak for him. 

We can make the same complimentary mention 
of Mr. Kenner that we did of the others of the 
group herewith presented — he is married. His 
home is in the vicinity of the Deaf-Mutes Union 
League club house in New York C ity. 

There are a few others who belong in this 
article, hut they are in hiding in the tall grass 
somewhere, and there isn’t time to hunt them up. 
Just a few' issues ago the Worker contained an 
interesting sketch of Mr. Norman V. Lewis, a 
successful printer of Los Angeles, California, so 
we have not requested his second appearance. 
Then we might add a few notes on Mr. L. J. 
Bacheherle. of Cincinnati, compiler of “Bache- 
berle’s Directory of the- Deaf-;” "Mr. G. T. Sanders, 
of Philadelphia, who runs a “Card Printery;” Mr. 


E. C. Ellsworth, who does a good commercial 
business in New York City, has one linotype and 
employs three deaf men; and Mr. Russel Smith, 

of (we hope he hasn’t yet gone the 

way of the “silent” throng of independent publi- 
cations for the deaf, one of w'hich he buried.) 


MUMU 

(Continued from page 201) 
single dog. “It’s his good luck, though,” the 
peasants reason ; “that he can get on without female 
folk ; and as for a dog — what need has he of a dog ? 
you wouldn’t get a thief to go into his yard for any 
money!” Such is the fame of the dumb man’? 
Titanic strength. The End. 


SUPPORTING THE HOUSE 

A man once spoke with a sneer about his em- 
ployer. He lost his job — not because he sneered, 
but because he was out of time with his work. 

If you work for a man in Heaven’s name, work 
for him. If he pays you wages that supply your 
bread and butter, w'ork for him; speak well of 
him, stand by him and stand by the institution he 
represents. If put to a pinch an ounce of loyalty 
is worth a pound of cleverness. If you villify, 
condemn and eternally disparage, why resign your 
position, and when you are on the outside, damn 
to your heart’s content. 

But as long as you are a part of the institution, 
do not condemn it. If you do. you are loosening 
the tendrils that hold you in the institution, and 
the first high wind that comes along, you will be 
uprooted and blown away and probably you will 
never know' why. — Elbert Hubbard. 


SILENT CONVERSATION CLASS STARTS 
SOON 

The announcement in the NONSKID that a class 
was being organized to learn the sign language of 
the deaf stirred up enough interest to bring the 
enrollment to a total of ten recruits. There is 
room for others. 

“Professor” B. M. Schowe of the Labor Depart- 
ment has mapped out an elementary course of four 
lessons that will be taught on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings at 4:30 P. M. beginning Tuesday, June 3. 
The “prof” has agreed to teach a post graduate class 
of the more adaptable pupils after the four lesson 
course is completed, if desired. 

The spoken word is forbidden in the class room. 
In fact, the rule is made enforcible by the adoption 
of the demerit system for wayward pupils who must 
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talk and cannot express themselves by means of 
natural signs. The demerits during the course auto- 
matically suspends any pupil. 

It is hoped that these lessons can he made really 
instructive and interesting. They cost nothing 
except the expenditure of a little mental energy 
and between thirty and forty-five minutes of time 
for each lesson. All who wish to enroll should be 
at the reception room on the fourth floor of the Club- 
house promptly at 4 130 next Tuesday afternoon. 

— Firestone Non-Skid, May 30. 
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Distinctive Features of Schools for the Deaf 
No. 3. The New York Institution 

The Famous “ Fanwood ” School at Riverside Drive and West 163d to 165th Streets 



THE BATTALION OF CADETS 


HE New York Institution tor the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb has 
just completed the first year of the 
second century of its existence. 

It is picturesquely situated on a 
high eminence overlooking the Hudson River, at 
Riverside Drive and West 163d Street. From the 
piazza of the Main Building the vision is en- 
tranced with scenic beauty. One is fascinated 
by the great sweep of the river as it rounds the 
point at Fort Washington, and awed by the lofty 
Palisades which begin at Fort Lee directly op- 
posite the Institution on the New Jersey Shore. 

The eastern area of the Institution grounds 
forms two vast playgrounds for the girls and the 
boys. That for the boys is a tine stretch of 
graveled ground, which besides being used for 
outdoor sports, forms the parade ground for the 
Cadets of the School's Military Battalion. A 
beautiful greensward, with shade trees here and 
there, constitutes the playing space for the girls. 
There are open-air basketball courts on each. 

At a time marked by the persistent demand for 
■evidence of efficiency in service in all branches 
of educational activity, it is worth while to con- 
sider some of the results following one hundred 
years of the work of the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

This was originally intended to be a school 
with the direct object of instructing pupils when 
deafness had been confirmed in childhood, and it 
was impossible to have them taught in the usual 
way; and also, to have such attention given to 
the organs of hearing as to give the pupils every 
chance of restoration. 

At the present time, with a better knowledge 
■of deafness and the hopelessness of improvement 
in most cases, no opportunity is passed by to give 


a practical test to all new contrivances for im- 
proving the hearing of the partially deaf, and, 
when beneficial, to use them in practical operation 
in the class room. An effort is thus made to 
improve the condition of those cases of defective 
hearing in whom aural development seems pos- 
sible. This line of work is carried on by a care- 
ful process under two teachers, who direct their 
efforts toward permanent results. In this con- 
nection the training afforded the pupils in the 
Military band, and the special drill in rhythm, 
which each pupil receives daily, may have a bene- 
ficial tendency in improving defective hearing 
and perhaps partly overcome it. 

In the daily rhythm exercise much attention is 
paid to the modulation of the voice and its loca- 
tion, so that it shall be full, natural, euphonious, 
instead of being feeble, metallic, or harsh. And 
in the line of oral teaching, a majority of the 
pupils are brought to such a facility in lip-reading 
that it is possible to address them by slow, if not 
rapid speech. A less number are enabled to 
speak in a voice which is peculiar to those who 
have never had any degree of hearing; and fewer 
yet. assisted by present or past, but remembered 
hearing, speak in euphonious and agreeable man- 
ner. Meanwhile, with all. the endeavor is to turn 
out intelligent pupils, who can. at least, communi- 
cate with the world at large by writing, and 
whose education is on- a par with that of any 
ordinary school for the hearing. 

Another special feature of the school is in the 
direction of social welfare and Literary improve- 
ment. in which the pupils are encouraged to 
manage their own affairs. There are three organ- 
izations along these lines; — the Fanwood Literary 
Association is a society of which the elder pupils 
are members, as are also the Principal and teach- 


ers; the Adrastian Society is composed of the 
gml officers, and the Protean Society formed by 
the Cadet Officers, both of which exert a salutary 
influence upon the younger pupils, and encourage 
efforts toward better work and higher attainment. 

I his school was the first in the world to intro- 
duce into its curriculum the Military System. 

It is still the only institution that maintains a 
Band and Field Music. 

The military organization consists of a battal- 
ion of three companies, a band and field music. 

1 he excellence and perfectness of their man- 
oeuvres can best be demonstrated by the fact 
that on May 2d. 1919. in competition with six 
other companies composed of normal boys from 
the best military organizations in New York City, 
our cadets were awarded first prize. 

The Band participated in all of the various war 
activities and received from the officials con- 
nected therewith, the very highest commendation. 

In coordination with the other educational fea- 
tures of the school, the Trades Teaching Depart- 
ment holds an important place. During the war 
there was a tremendous shortage of skilled 
workers in mechanical operations. The deaf 
were in great demand and were paid high wages. 
They demonstrated the possession of the two 
great necessities of the hour. — carefulness and a 
high degree of manual dexterity. Conditions 
have changed and mere skill in manipulation, 
while still an asset, does not cover the require- 
ments of workers at a trade in times of peace. 
They must have the mental comprehension also, 
and that is where the difficulty is encountered in 
the trades school of our Institutions: because 
they are not educated up to the requirements of 
apprenticeship, as that term is understood in the- 
outside world. Especially is this true in teach- 
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ing the art of printing, which demands of its 
tyros a basis of good English, a knowledge of 
words, the ability to calculate quickly in mental 
arithmetic, elementary education in history, geo- 
graphy, grammar, etc., in order to intelligently 
put into type the various forms of literature that 
■come to their hands. Our deaf boys begin with- 
out these essentials and it is greatly to their 
credit that they pursue the course and ultimately 
go into the world well qualified to make a good 
living. 

Without laying any great stress on the import- 
ant function of the trades schools in training the 
pupils to habits of attentiveness to detail and the 
concentration of mind which their tasks involve, 
there might be mentioned the habits of industry 
that are formed and which have such a salutary 
influence in molding the character. 

The hearing apprentice begins his trade forti- 
fied with a grammar school education, whereas 
the deaf boy is insufficiently supplied ill this 
respect until he ends his school term as a learner; 
therefore the Institution takes just pride in the 
fact that it sends forth into the world young 
men who in constructive skill rank on a level 
with their vastly higher favored hearing brethren. 

At the New York Institution the trades taught 
are Industrial Art. Baking. Cabinetmaking, Car- 
pentry, China Painting, Dressmaking, Glazing, 
Sign Painting. Printing, Tailoring, and all of the 
instructors are experts in their several lines. 


The physical education of the deaf receives 
careful attention at Fanwood. Expert training in 
a well-equipped gymnasium is given to both boys 
and girls, with the result that the hoys are erect 
and manly in their bearing and the girls are 
endowed with poise and gracefulness. The gym- 
nasium docs much for the success of military 
instruction — and it might be proper to add the 
“vice versa." 

In sports the superiority of the New York 
Institution’s organized teams is generally admit- 
ted. Their record on the baseball diamond is an 
enviable one, for they have won year after year, 
two-thirds of the games played, and with true 
Fanwood spirit, have fought to the last when the 
chances of victory were overwhelmingly against 
them. On the basketball courts the hoys (and 
the girls also) have proved themselves agile, 
alert and skilled, and in contests with teams of 
hearing boys have usually been winners. 

Once a year there is a Field Day on the school’s 
athletic grounds, in which the prowess of the 
pupils is displayed in jumping, running anti 
throwing weights. No pupil at Fanwood can 
become a weakling from lack of proper exercise, 
and those who enter weak and anaemic from the 
ravages of the disease that took from them their 
hearing, soon become healthful and strong. 

The New Y'ork Institution contributes towards 
the education of the deaf of the State, an Institu- 
tion unsurpassed in safe and sanitary surround- 


ings: with facilities and equipment for thorough 
instruction along the lines of the various methods 
that possess a proven value; with the advantages 
of a broad curriculum evolved from the accumu- 
lated experience of one hundred years; and with 
a progressive system of instruction, the efficiency 
of which is incontrovertibly demonstrated by the 
successful careers of its graduates. 

The teacher’s campaign for higher salaries in 
Pennsylvania is meeting opposition. It is prob- 
able the _’5 per cent increase which the teachers 
ask will be cut down considerably, chiefly on ac- 
count of the lack of funds. In Arizona the mini- 
mum salary for all teachers is Sioo.oo per month 
and in New York state the teachers were granted 
two and a half times what tliev asked. — The 
Western Pennsylvanian. 


Victims of reckless driving of a ‘'joyrider’’ said 
by eye witnesses to have been drunk. Robert 
Kinney aged i_> and Walter Kinney aged 14. 
newsboys, the little sons of Dr. and Mrs. Ide L. 
Kinney are now in Hamot hospital suffering with 
severe injuries and reports from the hospital this 
noon stated that the condition of Robert is very 
critical, though he is resting some easier than he 
did when first taken to the hospital. It is feared 
at the hospital that his injuries may prove fatal. — 
Erie, Pa., Times. 

Dr. Kinney is a deaf-mute, graduate of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 
Although he has a medical degree he does not 
practice medicine yet. Surgical chiropody is his 
specialty. 
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KINDERGARTEN CLASSES ON THE LAWN 
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THE CADET BAND OF THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE 


THE GRADUATING CLASS OF THE CENTEN NIAL YEAR— NEW YORK INSTITUTION 
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A paper from another school for the deaf 
is at this season, a rare bird, and we fee! 
almost like one who treads alone. 

Having $250,000 appropriated by the last 
legislature of Connecticut with which to 
build on its West Hartford site and with a 
building committee already at work, the 
American School for the Deaf may look for- 
ward to a speedy realization of its hope for 
better things. 

THE HOLIDAY 

The old fashioned school-term extending 
from the first of September to the last of 
June has become a thing of the past with 
many schools. In some states two or three 
months have been clipped from this, the idea 
being to effect a saving. When we view 
the matter from all stand-points, we find 
that there is a great loss rather than a sav- 
ing. the time gained by the children having 
a complete session more than compensating 
for the little additional outlay. Our term 
is a full ten months and the time is not a 
whit too long for any one. 

CAPTAIN KIDD’S TREASURE 

The State School for the Deaf at Raton 
Rouge, Louisiana, is fortunate in having a 
particular friend at court in the person of 
Captain E. L. Kidd, President of the State 
Boar.d of Education. The Captain, Vidiile 
keeping close tabs on all the educational 
interests of the state, has an especial eye to 
the welfare of the Lousiana School and 
seems to see that its needs are always at- 
tended to. The culinary department of the 
school must have been made well-nigh per- 
fect. for the Pelican is able to say of it that 
“Solomon in all his glory never dreamed of 
such a culinary service.” 

TILL WE MEET AGAIN 

Our printing department now takes a 
little “surcease of sorrow.” In its Silent 
■Worker it has labored diligently to please 
during the past ten months and our mail 
indicates that it has been with a fair degree 
of success. l:i conveying the various views 
of our correspondents, we have not always, 
on all pages, pleased everybody; but think- 


ing it no more than fair to present all sides 
of every question, we have tried to perform 
our whole duty. There is one thing that 
we have not done and could not possibly do, 
and that is to print everything that corres- 
pondents think we ought to. There is 
much that we have had to throw out in its 
entirety, much that we have had to reduce 
on account of extreme acerbity and unrea- 
sonableness. We cannot permit any one to 
vent their spleen in our columns. The 
writer is, to lie sure, primarily responsible, 
but after all the paper is held to final ac- 
count for what its columns contain, and 
while we want free and full discussion, we 
cannot permit of any “mud-slinging” or 
have our pages used to injure ony one. We 
are sure our writers will all remember this 
during the coming term. We trust to cor- 
rect all shortcomings in the future, and will 
be with you again in a couple of months. 

THE TRAINING COLLEGE AT 
MANCHESTER 

The opening of the Training College for 
Teachers of the Deaf at Manchester Univer- 
sity. England, has not been altogether aus- 
picious. The University authorities, it 
seems, have appointed a lecturer who knows 
little or nothing of the work, and the Na- 
tional College of Teachers of the Deaf, and 
the Council of Principals of Schools for the 
Deaf lhaVe both entered protests, the latter 
in the form of the following resolution, 
“that this meeting of the Council of Princi- 
pals of Schools for the Deaf, after having 
considered the appointment of lecturer in 
the education of the deaf, in connection with 
the University at Manchester, which ap- 
pointment has been received with intense 
dissatisfaction throughout the whole profes- 
sion, and having in view the serious position 
thereby created, requests the Council or 
Senate of the University to receive the 
members of the Council in conference, in 
order to consider whether anything can still 
be done to prevent the failure of the scheme 
and to restore the confidence of the profes- 
sion in it.” A similar resolution was passed 
by the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf. 'The sentiments of these two repre- 
sentative bodies must he considered and the 
matter will, no doubt be satisfactorily set- 
tled ere long, but it is too bad that the Col- 
lege could not, from the beginning, have 
been a splendid success, and an unalloyed 
joy to Sir James E. Jones who so generously 
endowed it. 

THE QUID PRO QUO 

The Labor Bureau places the increased 
cost of living at 103^. Strangely enough, 
while wages in other kinds of work have ad- 
vanced to meet this, the pa}- of teachers -has 
advanced but an average of 15%. Mr. R. 
C. Moore. Secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, in gathering statis- 
tics. finds that the average monthly wage of 
fifteen miners at one of the mining-towns of 
the state was S217.7S. while the average 
monthly salary of the teachers in the same 


town was $55 and that, in another town, 
while a certain Austrian alien drew, in 
wages, $2,700 last year, the High School 
principal in the town, an American girl, 
trained for her work in a university, drew 
$765. The disparity, and it is one that 
exists everywhere, is very great, and the 
conclusion of Dr. Claxton. United States 
Commissioner of Education, is that the in- 
crease in the pay of teachers, the past few 
years, has in no wise been in keeping with 
the increase in pay of other workers or with 
the increase in the cost of living, and that it 
is only by v ery large increases in the pay of 
teachers that we may hope to improve our 
schools appreciably. 

WELL DONE 

There were few more honored names 
among the deaf, few men more beloved 
than Brewster Allabough and Henry Van 
Allen. Both were able, capable, practical 
men, as well as classical scholars. Either 
could easily have attained the highest suc- 
cess in any walk. Both chose the humble 
walk of the missionary, and each in his 
sphere spent many years of usefulness. 
They were much akin, in every way, in dis- 
position, in thought, and in termperment, 
Mr. Van Allen posibly a little the more ser- 
ious of the two, and in traveling side by side, 
the one in Pennsylvania, he other in New 
York state, their Godly lives ended at almost 
the same time and in almost the same man- 
ner. The deaf of the two states have scarce 
yet recovered from the shock of their taking 
off. and sad-eyed parishioners, everywhere 
along the path in which they wended their 
earthly way testify to the love that was 
borne them. 

The Lone Star, always good, promises to 
be better than ever during the coming year 
In addition to its old staff, it has taken on 
Mr. Daniel B. Goodrich who will have gen-y 
eral charge, and Mr. George A. Brooks, who 
will hold the very important position of 
Circulation Manager. New departments 
will he added, new correspondents will be ; 
taken on, and, in every way, it is proposed^ 
to infuse new life into our esteemed content-* 
porary. Good luck to you, our Lone Star! 

In the passing of Jimmy Meagher from* 
Akron to Gary, the Tire City loses a good-' 
scout and Gary gains one, 

NATURE 

As a fond mother, when the da3 - is o’er. 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor. 
Still gazing at them through the open door, : 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please 
him more, 

So nature deals with us and takes away 

Our playthings one by one and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the 
what we know. 

H. W. Longfellow. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Meagiier now reside in Gary, 
Ind., about thirty miles from liere. They recently 
moved from Akron, Ohio after remaining there for 
a half year, when jimmy worked at the Goodyear 
Tire Co. and he now has a line j oh in a daily news- 
paper office. They have been visiting us frequently. 
He is still connected with the Silent Worker as writ- 
er. We all wish him and his wife good luck and 
hope they will soon join us by living in our old 
good “Windy City” — E. M. M. in the Ohio Chronicle. 

Mr. H. M. McManaway, the new Superintendent, 
and his wife came on the 3rd instant to take up their 
residence in the School. Having had no previous 
opportunity to become familiar with the methods 
of teaching the deaf and the blind, Mr. McManaway 
realizes that there is much to learn and has gone to 
work in earnest to study the problems that confront 
him in his new position. He is making headway 
and will soon know the needs of the establishment 
pretty thoroughly. — Va. Guide. 

The following from a letter by Mr. Buell, one of 
our former superintendents, to Mr. Neesam, may 
be of interest to those engaged in teaching indus- 
tries in our schools for the deaf. Mr. Buell is con- 
nected with the War Labor Board and has been 
engaged largely in settling labor disputes at the 
plants of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., the two largest con- 
cerns of their kind in the world : “ You will be in- 
terested to know* that I have met a large number of 
deaf boys working in the factories. I have taken 
pains to ask the foreman about their workmanship 
and the answer is invariably favorable. One fore- 
man said the deaf boys under him are the most 
reliable and best skilled of any of his workmen. I 
have made a great many acquaintances among them 
I find graduates from Hartford, Fanwood and other 
schools here. They can all read my finger spelling 
and all seem delighted to have a United States 
(.overnment representative take an interest in them 
and their work. T hey are making the same wages 
as hearing boys for the same work and seem to be 
at no disadvantage or inconvenience because of not 
being able to hear. In fact, some foremen claim 
that deafness has some advantages in that the work- 
men are not distracted from their work nor are they 
tempted to try to work and talk at the same time 
much to the detriment of the work as are some hear- 
ing boys.” — Wisconsin Times. 


opportunities. It is very often hard enough for the 
deaf to make a favorable impression upon employers, 
and during a period such as that now facing the 
world it will be harder still to obtain a new foot- 
hold in the workaday world. 

Don’t become a FLOATER. The only FLYING 
SQUADRON you should aspire to join is that at 
Goodyear. Eschew the BOLSHEVIKI, both at 
home ami abroad. If you should become afflicted 
with SOCIAL UNREST, get rid of the virus at the 
movies. Fortunately, the price of admission is still 
within reach. — The A T ad. 


A HUNDRED-PER-CENT PATRIOT 

Among the subscribers to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan at the California School was a deaf bov who 
paid cash for three $100 bonds. Some wonder was 
expressed at his ability to put in so much. He 
replied that he had earned over $800 in his summer 
vacation from May 3 2 to September 11, working at 
the Steel plant in Alameda . — Missouri Record. 

BACK TO THE SCHOOL 

The Federal commissioner of education is authority 
for the statement that this year four times as many 
children as usual have left school. The compulsory 
education and child labor laws have, he points out. 
been violated throughout the country. In Massa- 
chusetts,^ it is said, 50,000 children have been caught 
in the “industrial whirlpool” encouraged not onlv 
by greedy employers, but also by the parents them- 
selves. Conditions are reported to have been about 
as bad in Philadelphia, where a “raid” was necessary 
to bring back to school 2000 delinquents, who were 
illegally employed. New York City was shown to 
iiave 80,000 or more children at work who should 
have been in school. 

This situation, which the children's bureau of the 
Department of Labor has pronounced "serious" is not 
wholly due to the calling of so many teachers to 
military service and war work. Some one who has 
investigated the matter refers to the depletion of 
the ranks of the teaching profession as “the resigna- 
tion of thousands to engage in occupation that will 
pay a living wage, and lays the blame for the 
dangerous desertion of the schools” on the people 
who underpay the teachers. 

Hence the “back-to-the-school drive” which is 
being carried on by the very servicable children's 
bureau in that department of the government that 
looks after the welfare of the masses. It is a timely 
move — one that will yield richer returns than the 
conservation of any of our material resources, since 
it has been demonstrated over and over that the 
youth is the nation’s greatest asset. The two-fold 
object of the "drive, as defined by those who are 
directing it, is to return the delinquent children to the 
schools, and to keep the children already there from 
deserting their studies. — Messenger. 


OUR AFRICAN BROTHER 
Gazette de Sottrds-Muets. a French paper for 
the deaf published in Paris, makes mention in its No- 
vember issue of our triennial convention at Philael- 
phia last summer. It singles out for comment the 
thsxussion over admitting applicants of Indian blood 
and says, It was decided that, since they were neith- 
er of the black nor the yellow of race but of the real 
original American stock, their admission could be 
sanctioned. On the other hand the society continues 
to exclude deaf men of negro and mongolian race. 
What then of the universal brotherhood of the silent 
ones r It is astonishing that no one of the American 
deaf was moved to defend the principles of Abraham 
Lincoln Brother Gaillard evidently does not under- 
stand the peculiar laws our states have on their 
statute books. Were the society to discontinue its 
exclusion of deaf men of negro blood it would have 
to |etire from all the southern states, for one thing, 
which fact alone proves the necessity of such seeming 
1 1 ? .Brother Gaillard ( disregard of Abraham Lin- 
coln s principles. The same condition might prevail 
11 rance were there such a large percentage of 
negro population as in this country, we will add —The 

t'TQt. 


SIT TIGHT 

A period of unemployment and high prices is 
? p ? n , T ,ls \ tisual during the reconstruction 
Period following armed conflict of ant magnitude 
many people will not he able to find work where- 
with to feed and clothe themselves and those depen- 
t , hem : With Poetically all the world 
affected by the titanic struggle, just ended, the dis- 
occasion r c j by business disturbances, tmemplov. 
uent and social unrest will become wide-spread 
it therefore behooves the deaf in every line of 

stick 0 *™'*'? 1 - t0 i °° k )V' 11 ‘their future, and to 
J -r - to their lasts. Changing of occupation, and 
hmg r from one locality to another is unwise at this 
me. We would advise those so inclined to stav 
"Here they are and make the most of their present 


THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF 

The teacher of the deaf should be a member of 
some Christian Church and should be posted on the 
principles, lays, rules aud regulations of the Church 
and live and practice these principles. He or she 
should be broad and liberal in their religious views, 
as we teach Catcholics. Jews, and chidrens of various 
denominations. A teacher should love his work 
and be interested and desperately in earnest about 
it. The pupils know when we are not in love with 
our work and we lose their love, confidence, and 
esteem. Teaching is a hard road to travel in their 
condition. 

W e sroufd be cheerful and happv every dav and 
inspire the children with the same feeling* A cross 
crabbed, morose teacher surcharges the school room 
atmosphere with this disease, and the pupils naturally 
lake it into their systems. Every child takes on part 
or the teacher s disposition, therefore we ought to be 
very careful about the moods get into. 

A teacher should never watch the clock and make 
a break for home the instant the minutes hand points 
to the close of school. He or she should take an 
interest in the children out of school, talk to them 
about their activities, ideas and plans, and sympathize 
with them 111 trouhles. sorrows, and joys. Get on a 
level with them, and teach them in simple talks what 
they understand and appreciate. 

Find out what the children are talking about among 
themselves and what interests them. Then take their 
conversation up, give them information and a lesson 
on this. Aon will find them intensely interested. 
It is o much better than having a cut and dried 
program— the same thing every dav, drill, drill, drill 
until the brain gets tired and the body wearied' 
Keeping children still with hands folded and a 
process of pouring into their brains something thev 
do not understand and cannot appreciate is very 
poor teaching. \ ou will have disorder and confusion 
when attempting this method of teaching. The chil- 
dren get dissatisfied and unhappy and use every 
means to shirk their work, and prefer talking 
together. s 
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SICK SOLDIERS IN S. C. CAMP LEARN HAND 
ALPHABET 

We were called upon the other day for assistance 
in a new line of work. Camp Wadsworth situated 
about seven miles from our school is no longer in 
existence as a camp. The only part of it lieing 
used is the hospital section. The hospital unit ait 
this camp was one of the best built by the Govern- 
ment. 

It has been converted into a general hospital for 
the treatment of the tuburcular patients. There are 
at present out there about twelve hundred "T. B.” 
patients. There are gathered together out there 
in one ward about twenty soldiers who, owing to 
this disease, are not able to speak or who are not 
allowed by the doctors to speak: this is known as the 
silent ward. 

These men grow weary of the pad and pencil and 
wish a more easy means of communication. They 
wish to learn the manual alphabet and later the sign- 
language. 

We have been doing what we could to teach deaf 
people to talk : now we are called upon to teach 
hearing people to sign. We are equal to the job. 
— Palmetto Leaf. 


While watching the demonstration of a new make 
of tractor on the streets of Talladega today — seeing 
the very great interest manifested by the young men 
and boys from the Deaf Mute School, the thought 
ocurred to me, why does the state not teach these 
boys all about the gas engine, — how to operate, and 
to repair this very useful piece of machinery, now 
used in almost every business requiring power? 

There are a thousand jobs on the farms, at good 
salaries, for boys who know how to operate tractors, 
and keep them in repair ; but not a boy to be found, 
notwithstanding the fact that the state of Alabama 
is spending annually a quarter of a million dollars 
for agricultural training. 

The boys at the institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
could be most useful citizens if trained to operate 
tractors, trucks, automobiles and keep those machines 
in repair. 

Alabama already has the shop, and a teacher for 
hoys would he the best money we can spend in order 
to help these unfortunate people to become inde- 
pendent and useful citizens. — C. T. McElderrv in The 
Birmingham A 'ms. 


DON'T DO IT 


The State authorities of Arkansas are considering 
the plan of combining the School for the Deaf and 
the School for the Blind into one establishment and 
under one management. The plea of economy is the 
only argument that can possibly be used in support 
of this plan and that is far outweighed by the nega- 
tive considerations. A few dollars might be saved 
every year by the proposed combination but the sav- 
ing would almost certainly be at the expense of the 
efficiency of both schools. In this enlightened age 
the Ferderal government, and the State governments 
generally are trying to promote the interests of 
education in all directions and among all classes, and 
heavier appropriations are willingly made for this 
purpose. In adopting the proposed plan Arkansas 
would he taking a step backward instead of keeping 
abreast of modern educational progress. Both the 
School for the Deaf and the School for the Blind in 
Arkansas have won a well-deserved reputation for 
efficiency, and it would be most unfortunate if their 
progress should now be checked bv hobbling them 
together. 

t ears ago when special schools for the deaf and 
the blind began to be established in this country dual 
institutions were founded in a number of the states' 
tor the reason that neither class was large enough to 
call for a separate establishment. This plan was 
adopted merely as a temporary expedient, and we 
can now recall but five states in the Union that still 
adhere to this arrangement. The West Virginia 
Legislature, now in session, has been urged by the 
Governor to establish a separate school for the blind, 
and California also has taken steps to separate the 
classes. Our own school, here in Virginia, is a dual 
institution, at the outbreak of the war the Legislature 
w s considering the proposition of separating the 
schools into two independent establishments. This' 
would probably have been done before this time but 
for the war. 


. ^ w ui uie ueai ano 

the blind is carried on each class must have its sep- 
arate corps of teachers ; separate dormitories ; sep- 
work-shops; separate schoolrooms and study halls 
and they come together only in the dining* rooms 
where they have separate tables. The two classes 
have absolutely nothing in common and can be of no 
assistance one to the other. Trv as you mav to 
overcome it, if there must be more or less hindrance 
fnC ‘ 1 ? n ; , The ,°! d exploded idea of economy 
doe.N not hold good m these latter davs. even if it 

Glided really WOrt,ly of consideration.— J’irginia 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


NADFRATITIES 

BY J. F. MEAGHER 


OW that vacation time is here many 
of the deaf will apply at Goodyear 
or Firestone in Akron expecting to 
make enough to tide them over an- 
other school or college year. A few 
will; most won’t. Why? Let’s see: 

Beginners start at Goodyear for 40 cents an 
hour — eight hours to a shift, or $19. 20 per week. 
Room and meals will take over half of this. The 
joys of Summit Beach, Springfield Lake and the 
frequent silent socials will deplete the rest. Rail- 
road fare and clothing must also be considered. 

Now a very few of the most capable workers 
will go on piece-work — $4 to $5 per day — in a 
week or so. The majority will find four-five-six. 
or even more, weeks necessary before they can 
qualify for piece-work and the big money. Then, 
just as they are getting into their swing, schools 
reopen — and the rubber company is "out” $40 to 
$100 in "overhead” spent on their instruction. 

Still it is a good gamble. You have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain by trying Akron, for 
who knows YOU may be one of the exceptional 
cases, displaying a natural ability in some branch 
of the rubber industry and making large wages. 
Be sure to take along enough to live on for three 
weeks, as Goodyear pay days come seven to 
eleven days after the “pay week” is completed. 

Last summer the balloon and gas mask depart- 
ments provided big pay for tasks easily mastered 
in a day or two — even the girls made $5 to $7 
per day. Those “soft snaps" are no longer run- 
ning, and girls are not wanted. Success or failure 
for the student in Akron this summer is a gamble, 
and each man must figure it out for himself. 

Only one thing is sure — you’ll find that Akron 
bunch the finest young crowd in the whole, wide 
world! Whatever the disappointments and dis- 
couragements in the factory (there are plenty) 
the social side should prove fitting recompense. 

What would indicate a movement to establish 
N. F. S. D. divisions in Canada is the enrollment 
as a frater of A. H. McDonald, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Seventy-two divisions and going 
strong. 

Every great war is accompanied by a plague 
that sweeps soldiers and civilians away like flies. 
The latest “red death,” “plague,” “Spanish Influ- 
enza” — call it any name you like, it still remains 
the inevitable aftermath of war — caused many 
strong fraternal concerns to “bust.” or else levy 
heavy special assessments. Meantime OUR frat- 
ernal organization yours and mine) kept a little 
ahead of the game. 

Almost alone ours showed a steady profit. 

Statistican Rowse, the Grand Treasurer, has 
compiled the following table on N. F, S. D. “flu” 
cases for the six months ending April 30; 


Claims Benefits 

allowed Paid 

Flu deaths 22 $1.2,750 

Flu sickness 241., 3,530 

Flu totals 263 $16,280 


Yet our total profit for the first four months 
this year — despite such record-breaking expen- 
ditures — was $11,496.49. 

Wonderful record! We deaf are a hardy 
people. The present Grand officers merit elec- 
tion for life on such a showing of efficient, far- 
sighted business management. 

Nellie Gillespie, known as the little mother of 
the mutes” at Goodyear, was elected Queen of 
the May by the Goodyear workers, out of over 
1,000 girls. There were Over 200 nominations for 
the office. 


Hume Battiste won the 440-yard dash in 
Akron’s inter-plant track meet Decoration Day. 
He, Moore. Gilbert, Andrewjeski. Marshall, and 
several other deaf athletes, are expected to be on 
the Goodyear team which competes in the first 
annual national track-field-wrestling champion- 
ships of the American Industrial Athletic As- 
sociation. in Gary, Indiana, July 4. 

We deaf are rapidly coming to the fore as 
championship contenders. Two deaf men hold 
national A. A. U. titles this year, and one expects 
to represent America in the world's Olympic 
games in Antwerp, Belgium, next year. 

Let the good work go on! Clean athletics 
promote clean living. A few more successes like 
Hoy, Taylor and Smith and the general public 
will be immensely more respectful to the average 
deaf mute. 

“Have you ever seen mv auto?” is a favoiite 
question of Frank Be Pleasant, the Denver frat 
secretary now learning to plunk a Linotype in 
the Chicago School. 

Nobody has. 

Frank then pleasantly springs the joke. “It’s 
still in the factory.” 

It was a narrow escape! 

The N. F. S. D. would have been out on three 
more big “accident claims,” had it not been for 
those unknown young ladies, bless ’em. 

Listen. It is all right to be merry, and it is all 
right to play jokes, but we deaf should never, 
never, never make insulting signs to a perfect 
stranger. 

Three prominent young members of Chicago’s 
Silent A. C. boarded the elevated a week ago to 
see Thurston the magician. Opposite sat a man 
of five feet five, accompanied by four very pretty 
young ladies. Feeling in a playful mood one of 
the boys began imitating the girls — pretending to 
fuss with his hair, powder his nose, etc. 

The man observing this said something and 
shook a warning finger, whereupon all three 
boys began to make insulting signs — signs anyone 
could understand. The girls had to restrain him 
from starting a fight. That didn’t scare the 
Three Musketeers, though. “Come on and 
scrap.” they signed, for were they not three to 
one. 

But the girls kept the peace, laughingly regard- 
ing it as a great lark. 

Scene changes to the theatre half an hour later. 

The three reckless, bad-mannered youngesters 
are intently watching the great Thurston. Sud- 
denly he recognizes someone in a box, stops his 
deft manipulation of cards, and crossing over to 
the box shakes hands with — the same man the 
three boys had insulted on the elevated. 

Close-up showing consternation on three young 
faces. “Who is he?” they ask on a pad. 

“Bat Nelson.” 

Today those three boys are scared stiff every 
time a stranger stares at them. 

The foremention ed trio have good reason to 
feel thankful over their escape, for, believe me. 
that former world’s lightweight champion cer- 
tainly "packs a punch.” I went on with him in 
an exhibition bout in Seattle years ago and can 
testify to his ability to hit. 

By the way. Battling Nelson’s left ear was a 
beautiful example of the “cauliflower” type, a 
result of stopping blows intended for the jaw. It 
was wrinkled and withered until no hole appeared. 
I knew from the papers Bat was somewhat deaf, 
but had no idea to whal extent until the referee 
had to stop us at the termination of every round. 


Both of us had been in the habit of taking the 
turning of our opponent’s uack as the sign the 
gong had rung, which sent us to our corners for 
the one minute rest between rounds, and as 
neither of us could hear the bell we kept slugging 
merrily away. 

Another former world’s lightweight champion, 
Willie Ritchie, was discharged from the army for 
deafness, the Associated Press stated a year ago 

"Ritchie is deaf in one ear. due to a fractured 
drum received during his boxing career.” ran the 
dispatch. 

Again, the late Col. Roosevelt was once men- 
tioned in press dispatches as leaving the hospital 
“walking wide like a sailor, his hearing having 
been impaired by a blow on the ear while boxing.” 

“Plagiarism,” or stealing another man’s writ- 
ing and printing it as one’s own, is the lowest 
crime a journalist can commit. 

A young deaf man in central New York has an 
article in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal on the death 
of the Rev. Harry Van Allen, preceded by a 
beautiful fout-verse poem of which he is not the 
author. 

Now, when conscientious writers use excrepts 
from the work, of another, they either properly 
acknowledge the authorship or else use quotation 
marks, thusly: “ .” 

The same plagiarist used the same poem, “Not 
Understood.” in the same unethetical way in the 
Rome Register in 1909 as his tribute to Charlie 
Lashbrook. "Not Understood” was written by 
some hearing author. This double “steal” thereof 
is inexcusable in anyone with pretensions to 
familiarity with literary customs. 

How Prominent Nadfrats Will NOT Spend 
Vacation 

Dr. J. H. Cloud will lobby for Congress to 
repeal the “dry” provision. 

I. Selig will ship two gross of fur-lined over- 
coats to the freezing Mexicans. 

Jack Bertram will Burbankize a breed of roost- 
ers that lay three eggs per day. 

Chas. McMann will sell his Liberty Bonds at 
33 cents on the dollar. 

Oscar Trenke will attempt to win lnces $50,- 
000 prize for an aviator who flies across the 
Pacific from Venice to Asia. 

Alexander Pach will go fishing every day— 
except Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Sat- 
urdays. Also Thursdays. Tuesdays and Sundays. 

George Porter will spend 15 hours out of every 
24 writing poetry for next year’s Silent Workers. 

W. S. Root will print all the I. W. W. literature 
used by the bomb terrorizers. 

Frederick Moore and Kreigh Ayres will invent, 
patent and manufacture toy rubber novelties, they 
love the aroma of melted rubber so much. 

Edwin A. Hodgson suspend publication of the 
Journal for five minutes while he takes his annual 
vacation. 

H. D. Drake will raise sunflowers, burdock and 
jimson weeds in the Gallaudet potato patch. 

W. F. Schneider will ship before the mast on a 
lumber schooner clearing for Calcutta. 

Me? Oh, I’ll be fraternizing with Eddie Sul- 
livan and begging stern policemen not to im- 
prison poor harmless Impostors. 


You seem to lie puzzled, my friend,” he said to a man 
whom he saw; wandering in the general post office, going 
from one section to another, 

“Yes, sir,” answered the man, "I have a letter here for 
a friend and 1 don't know where to put it. Here it says 
‘Foreign’ and here it says ‘Domestic.’ Now my lady friend 
is foreign and she is a domestic ; will you tell me in whibh 
box to put the letter?” 
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MUMU: A Novel By Ivan Turgenev 


(Continued from June number) 

ERASIM looked at 'him, pointed to the 
dog, made a motion with his hand 
round his neck, as though he were pull- 
ing a noose tight, and glanced with a 
face of inquiry at the steward, 
es, yes,'' the latter assented, nodding; “yes, 
just so.” 

Gerasim dropped his eyes, then all of a sudden 
roused himself and pointed to Mumu, who was all the 
while standing beside him, innocently wagging her 
tail and pricking up her ears inquisitively. Then he 
repeated the strangling action round his neck and 
significantly struck himself on the breast, as though 
announcing he would take upon himself the task of 
killing Mumu. 

“But you’ll deceive us,” Gavrila waved back in 
response, 

Gerasim looked at him, smiled scornfully, struck 
himself again on the breast, and slammed-to the door. 

They all looked at one another in silence. 

“What dees that mean?” Gavrila began. “He’s 
locked himself in.” 

“Let lnm be, Gavrila Andreitch,” Stepan advised, 
“he’ll do it if he’s promised. He’s like that, you 
know. ... If he makes a promise, it’s a certain 
thing. He’s not like us others in that. The truth’s 
“the truth with him. Yes, indeed.” 

^ es, they all repeated, nodding their heads, “yes 
— that’s so — yes.” 

Lmcle Tail opened his window, and he too said, 
“Yes,” 

“Well, may be, we shall see,” responded Gavrila; 
“any way. we won’t take off the guard. Here you. 
Eroshka !” he added addressing a poor fellow in a 
yellow nankeen coat, who considered himself to be 
a gardener, “what have you to do? Take a stick and 
sit here, and if anything happens, run to me at 
once !” 

Eroshka took a stick, sat down on the bottom 
stair. The crowd dispersed, all except a few in- 
quisitive small boys, while Gavrila went home and 
sent word through Liubov Liubimovna to the mis- 
tress. that everything had been done, while he sent 
a postillion for a policeman in case of need. The 
old lady tied a knot in her handkerchief, sprinkled 
some eau-de-Cologne on it, sniffed at it. and rubbed 
her temples with it, drank some tea, and, being still 
under the influence of the cherrybav drops, fell asleep 
again. 

An hour after all this hubbub the garret door 
opened, and Gerasim showed himself. He had on his 
best coat ; he was leading Mumu by a string. Erosh- 
ka moved aside and let him pass. Gerasim went to 
the gates. All the small boys in the yard stared 
at him in silence. He did not even turn round: he 
only put his cap on in the street. Gavrila sent the 
same Eroshka to follow him and keep watch on him 
as a spy. Eroshka, seeing from a distance that he 
bad gone into a cookshop with his dog, waited for 
him to come out again. 

Gerasim was well known at the cookshop, and 
bis signs were understood. He asked for cabbage 
soup with meat in it, and sat down with his arms on 
the table. Mumu stood beside his chair, looking 
calmly at him with her intelligent eyes. Her coat 
was glossy; one could see she had just been combed 
down. They brought Gerasim the soup. He crum- 
bled some bread into it. cut the meat up small, and 
put the plate on the ground. Mumu began eating in 
her usual refined way. her little muzzle daintily 
held so as scarcely to touch her food. Gerasim 
gazed a long while at her : two big tears suddenly 
rolled from his' eyes; one fell on the dog’s brow, 
the other into the soup. He shaded his face with 
his hand. Mumu ate up half the plateful, and came 
away from it. licking her lips. Gerasim got up, paid 
for the sotip. and went out. followed bv the rather 


perplexed glances of the waiter. Eroshka, seeing 
front, followed him again. 

Gerasim, hid round a corner, and letting him get in 

Gerasim walked without haste, still holding Mumu 
by a string. When he got to the comer of the street, 
he stood still as though reflecting, and suddenly set 
off with rapid steps to the Crimean Ford. On the 
way he went into the yard of a house, where a 
lodge was being built, and carried away two bricks 
under his arm. At the Crimean Ford, he turned 
along the bank, went to a place where there were 
two little rowing-boats fastened to stakes (he had 
noticed them there before), and jumped into one of 
them with Mumu. A lame old man came out of a 
shed in the corner of a kitchen-garden and shouted 
after him ; but Gerasim only nodded, and began 
rowing so vigorously, though against stream, that in 
an instant he had darted two hundred yards away. 
The old man stood for a while, scratched his back 
first with the left and then with the right hand, and 
went back hobbling to the shed. 

Gerasim rowed on and on. Moscow was soon left 
behind. Meadows stretched each side of the bank, 
market gardens, fields, and copses ; peasants' huts 
began to make their appearance. There was the 
fragrance of the country. He threw down his oars, 
bent his head down to Mumu. who was sitting facing 
him on a dry cross seat — the bottom of the boat was 
full of water — and stayed motionless, his mighty 
hands clasped upon her back, while the boat was 
gradually carried back by the current towards the 
town. At last Gerasim drew himself up hurriedly, 
with a sort of sick anger in his face, he tied up the 
bricks he had taken with string, made a running 
noose, put it round Mtimu’s neck, lifted her up over 
the river, and for the last time looked at her. . . . 
She watched him confidingly and without any fear, 
faintly wagging her tail. He turned away, frowned, 
and wrung his hands. . . . Gerasim heard nothing, 
neither the quick shrill whine of Mumu as she fell, 
nor the heavy splash of the water; for him the 
noisiest day was soundless and silent as even the 
stillest night is not silent to us. When he opened his 
eyes again, little wavelets were hurrying over the 
river, chasing one another : as before they broke 
against the boat's side, and only far away behind 
wide circles moved widening to the bank. 

Directly Gerasim had vanished from Eroshka’s 
sight, the latter returned home and reported what he 
had seen. 

“Well, then.” observed Stepan, “he’ll drown her. 
Now we can fee! easy about it. If he once promises 
a thing. ...” 

No one saw Gerasim during the day. He did not 
have dinner at home. Evening came on ; they were 
all gathered together to supper, except him. 

“What a strange creature that Gerasim is !” piped 
a fat laundrymaid ; “fancy, upsetting himself like that 
over a dog. . . . L'pon my word!” 

“But ( .crasim has been here," Stepan cried all at 
once, scraping up his porridge with a spoon. 

"How?” when?” 

“Why, a couple of hours ago. Yes. indeed! I ran 
against him at the gate: he was going out again 
from here ; he was coming out of the yard. T tried 
to ask him about his dog, but he wasn’t in the best 
of humours, I could see. W ell, he gave me a shove: 

I suppose he only meant to put me out of his way. as 
if he’d say, ‘let me go. do!’ but he fetched me such a 
crack on my neck, so seriously, that — oh ! oh !" 
And Stepan, who could not help laughing, shrugged 
up and rubbed the back of his head. “Yes.” he ad- 
ded : "he has got a fist; it's something like a fist, 
there’s no denying that!” 

They all laughed at Stepan, and after supper thev 
separated to go to bed. 

Meanwhile, at that very time, a gigantic figure 
with a bag on his shoulders and a sfick in his hand, 
was eagerly and persistently stepping out along the 
T highroad. It was Gerasim. He was hurrying 


on without looking round ; hurrying homewards, to 
his own village, to his own country. After drowning 
poor Mumu, he had run back to his garret, hurriedly 
packed a few things together in an old horsecloth, 
tied it up in a bundle, tossed it on his shoulder, and 
so was ready. He had noticed the road carefully 
when he was brought to Moscow : the village his 
mistress had taken him from lay only about twenty 
miles off the highroad. He walked along it with a 
same time joyous determination. He walked, his 
sort of invincible purpose, a desperate and at the 
shoulders thrown back and his chest expanded ; his 
eyes were fixed greedily straight before him. He 
hastened as though his old mother were waiting for 
him at home, as though she were calling him to her 
after long wanderings in strange parts, among 
strangers. The summer night, that was juslt draw- 
ing in, was still and warm : on one side, where the 
sun had set. the horizon was still light and faintly 
flushed with the last glow of the vanished day; on 
the other side a blue-gray twilight had already risen 
up. The night was coming up from that quarter. 
Quails were in hundreds around ; corncrakes were 
calling to one another in the thickets. . . . Gerasim 
could not hear them ; he could not hear the delicate 
night-whispering of the trees, by which his strong 
legs carried him, but he smelt the familiar scent of 
the ripening rye. which was wafted from the dark 
fields : he felt the wind, flying to meet him — the 
wind from home — beat caressingly upon his face, and 
play with his hair and his beard. He saw before 
him the whitening road homewards, straight as an 
arrow. He saw in the sky stars innumerable, light- 
ing un his way and stepped out. strong and bold as 
a lion, so that when the rising sun shed its moist 
rosy light upon the still fresh and unwearied travel- 
ler. already thirty miles lay between him and Mos- 
cow. 

In a couple of days he was at home, in his little 
hut, to the great astonishment of the soldier’s wife 
who had been put in there. After praying before 
the holv pictures, he set off at once to the village 
elder. The village elder was at first surprised : 
but the haycutting had just begun; Gerasim was a 
first-rate mower, and they put a scythe into his hand 
on fche spot, and he went to mow in his old way, 
mowing so that the peasants were fairly astounded 
as they watched his wide sweeping strokes and the 
heaps he raked together. . . . 

In Moscow the day after Gerasim’s flight they 
missed him. They went to his garret, rummaged 
about in it. and spoke to Gavrila. He came, looked, 
shrugged his sh ulders, and decided that the dumb 
man had either run away or had drowned himself 
will his stupid dog. They gave information to the 
police, and informed the lady. The old lady was 
furious, burst into tears, gave orders that he was 
to be found whatever happened, declared she had 
never ordered the dog to be destroyed, and. in fact, 
gave Gavrila such a rating that he could do nothing 
all day but shake his head and murmur. “Well!” 
until l ncle - checked him at last, sympathetically 
echoing ”\\ e-ell !” At last the news came front the 
country of ( ,erasim s being there. The old lady was 
somewhat pacified : at first she issued a mandate for 
him to be brought hack without delay to Moscow: 
afterwards, however, she declared that sudi an 
ungrateful creature was absolutely of no use to her. 
Soon after this she died herself : and her heirs had 
no thought to spare for Gerasim: they let their 
mother's other servants redeem their freedom on 
payment ot an annual rent. 

And Gerasim is living still, a lonely man in his 
lonely hut; he is strong and healthy as before, and 
does the work of four men as before, and as before 
is serious and steady. But Ins neighbours have 
observed that ever since his return from Moscow he 
has quite given up the society of women : he will 
not even look at them, and does not keep even * 
(Continued on pose ^ojt 1 
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HERE are some quaint reasons for 
not renewing, given by subscribers 
to the publications for the deaf, but 
the most unusual is the one given 
to the editor of an esteemed con- 
temporary in which a young woman advised him 
that she could not renew "because there was a 
new baby in her sister’s family.’’ 

❖ 

One of the organizations in which I have the 
good fortune to hold membership schedules two 
different kinds of meetings at stated intervals: 
Business meetings and Regular meetings. To 
differentiate between them has been a puzzle to 
me, as I find the business meetings are exceed- 
ingly Regular, and the regular meetings most 
business like, and an old member, in trying to 
explain them to me, only gave me a headache. 

❖ 

Quite a long time ago. it was my good fortune 
to meet a young man just out of college, who 
began to learn the profession of teaching the 
deaf, at the rung of the ladder, nearest the 
ground, and that was as Boys Supervisor at the 
Mt. Airy School. A teachership was not long in 
coming and in a few years the young man. Elbert 
A. Gruver, was called to the Principalship of the 
Lexington Avenue School, where, after some- 
thing like ten years he started on a tour of the 
country, bound west. His first stopping place 
was Rome, New York, where for ten years he 
has enjoyed uninterrupted success, and now he is 
taking his third “hop” as the aviators call it, and 
will make his next stop in Council Bluffs, Iow r a. 
Any one having the good fortune to know Mr. 
Gruver, and the sterling stuff in the kind of men 
the Pennsylvania Mt. Bethels section sends out. 
won’t be surprised at his unvarying successes. 

e 

But a real surprise to the profession must be 
the retirement of Supt. R. O. Johnson, of Indiana, 
just after he has completed his great work in 
creating one of the World's greatest model 
schools for the Deaf. If he had devoted the 
same effort, and the same length of service to 
the Government as an officer in the Army or 
Navy, there would be for him. not only honors 
and higher rank when retirement time came, but 
a pension for life as well. 

But Mr. Johnson is still a young man and a 
hustler, and there will be other school boards 
after him, as he is both an executive and an 
educator of the first rank. 

It was recently my pleasure to visit the site 
of New Jersey’s future model school for the deaf 
and with Superintendent Pope along to picture 
the grounds as they will look when all the build- 
ings are erected, it was an easy matter for the 
mind to conceive what the completed school will 
look like. When the big farm was purchased, it 
consisted of ninety-two acres, and cost $25,000. 
Soon after the deed had passed, they were fortu- 
nate enough to sell a strip to the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad, which reduced the pur- 
chase price to nothing, at which figure it is one 
of the choicest real estate bargains ever. In the 
rough, that is as a farm property, probably no 
landscape artist ever had a hand, but Dame 
Nature has done her all and best. There is a 
lake that will afford swimming, boating and fish- 
ing in summer, and skating in winter, and the 
lake is just where it is of most utility, as well of 
most picturesque value. Wooded land and fertile 
acres are just where they are of most import 
and the architect only has to design buildings at 
the sites marked out for them by Mr. Pope. 

The Delaware river is only half a mile away to 
the west, and the Reading Railroad's Trenton 
Junction station is so close by, that sidings can 
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be run into the grounds. Of course the com- 
pleted school will take time, but the removal 
will be gradual, the Primary department will 
probably have its home on the new grounds by 
1920 and the entire establishment finished bjr 
1925. 

In a big city like New York, with four great 
schools for the deaf sending out graduates and 
others each year, the deaf populace is ever fe- 
ceiving accessions, and more and more interest- 
ing people become a part of the old order of 
things. To one having the good fortune to work 
in the sphere of activity that furnishes me my 
livelihood, unusual opportunities are given to 
meet the rising generation. Generally on a Sat- 
urday afternoon, other than in the heated term 
I am favored with visits of a professional nature 
from the “new faces,” and oftenest it is a couple 
on the verge of matrimony who come for their 
counterfeit presentments, and forthwith 1 can 
claim two new friends. An odd feature is in that 
the twain are rarely from the same school, in fact 
out of quite a number I do not recall a single 
instance where Darby and Joan had been school- 
mates, and invariably they represented different 
school methods, and very often different churches, 
which, in the broad catholic deaf world does not 
matter as much as it does in the bigger world. I 
think this must be because the bond of deafness 
is so strong and so all embracing. After a little 
while there is a happy wedding, and then the old 
world runs along, and in course of time the twain 
come back, but this time there is a little one w T ho 
will be immortalized, photographically speaking, 
and another look-in for the immortalizer tells 
him what a good little old world this is after all, 
and how many people find radiant happiness, in 
spite of the ever mounting higher and higher of 
the H — C — of L — . If one cannot be an M.D. or 
a D.D.S., so as to enjoy knowing the inmost 
selves of many, many people, then one may be 
working in my humble line and still come to 
know his fellow men and his fellow women, as 
they reallv are. 

In the schools for the deaf, I do not suppose 
the ratio of graduates from among all those who 
attend is either higher or lower than the ratio of 
children in schools and colleges for the hearing, 
and the mere possession of a diploma does not 
necessarily assure that the holder is any better 
off mentally or morally, or both, than he or she, 
who left school before the course had been com- 
pleted. Of course it would be an ideal state of 
affairs if all deaf children staid in school till 
“Finis” could be stamped on them, figuratively 
speaking of course, but they don’t, and they 
won’t, not all of them I mean, for however unwise 
and unjust it may be, there are always circum- 
stances that dictate that a boy or a girl must 
leave the institution of learning and go out in 
the world’s big workshop and labor in the sweat 
of their brows that they may eat and live and 
dress and prosper. Widowed mothers, and other 
dependents on them give them no choice, and in a 
great many instances, if they are well grounded 
in the three “R" s. and have had good instruction 
in the industrial pursuits they have been engaged 
in, their careers in the big world outside do not 
seem to be any the less successful than their 
fellows who staid their full time. I know of a 
very great many former students of my own 
school, who did not even complete their eight- 
year course, who are now highly skilled, and 
highly paid artisans in different lines, and who 
are mentally endowed equal to some of the best 
examples of the High Class graduates. 

Of course it would be best for all to remain 
and enjoy every hour of the excellent schooling 


that 1S the Privilege of the deaf of today, but this 
ideal will never be attained, and since it is such 
an utter impossibility to attain the end, it would 
seem that graduate societies and Alumni organ- 
izations take this fact as it really is, and open up 
the lines that will give good standing in them to 
the men and women who made the sacrifices that 
were theirs in giving up their school careers in 
order to give their parents, their sisters and 
brothers better home surroundings than they 
were enjoying, or to help earn enough of the 
wherewithal to enable an ailing one of their 
family to have the relief, an operation would 
afford, or any one of the many reasons that 
furnish the motive for breaking up an unfinished 
school course. If one so situated had made a 
good record as a student, and accomplished 
equally good results in the after life, then that 
individual should be able to go back to his Alma 
Mater and wear the school pin and carry the 
school colors and carry the school flag just as 
proudly as the Honor Graduate and without any 
great dividing wall between them. Many of these 
who made the great sacrifice are just as worthy 
and just as capable as those, whom circumstances 
favored more highly. In other words, I do not 
think that the Gods of things as they ought to be, 
are any more entitled to reverence than the Gods 
of things as they are. 

The New York Evening Sun runs a department 
called ‘ What do you think?” Every day some 
one states a condition of affairs and invites re- 
plies. Recently a trained nurse wrote and told 
that right after completing her course she found 
she was losing her hearing and the doctors told 
her it was only a question of time when she would 
be totally deaf. Sbe asked what would be her 
fate in a silent wilderness. Following, is one of 
the replies the Sun published a few days after: 

MUCH HOPE FOR THE DEAF 
This is One of Many Letters in Reply to 
“K. W. J.” 


To the Editor of The Evening Sun — Sir- Your 
correspondent, “K. W. J.,” who bemoans her deaf- 
ness, jsn t as bad off as she thinks, as she will 
learn later on. Even total deafness, at the worst, 
is only a serious inconvenience. 

If "K. W. J.” goes to the right place she will 
m,d l,er equipment (that of trained I'ursv) stiff 
very much serviceable to her, as there are plenty 
of schools for the deaf that will bid for her 
services, as well as families of deaf people who 
will be glad to have her come to them. 

Deaf people do not live in a “Great Silent 
Desert, as 'K. W. J.” thinks, for the language 
of the fingers and its shorthand collateral, the 
sign language, will open a new world to her. 

Here in New York City are Episcopal, Catholic, 
Jewish and Lutheran churches for the deaf, as 
well as many social organizations, and athletic 
and fraternal bodies as well. A short association 
with her fellow deaf will assure Miss “K. W. J.” 
that the silent desert she pictures is an evanescent 
myth. 

I speak from an experience of nearly forty years 
of total deafness following seventeen vears of 
norma] life. In that forty years I spent one year 
at a school for the deaf where I went to acquire 
lip-reading, and this is one of the few things that 
I have failed in, for the adventitiouslv deaf rarely 
attain the ability to read the lips. 

I have served New York and New Jersey State 
associations as president, as well as occupying 
that chair for two of our local associations, and 
am to-day either an active or honorary member 
of five New York City associations of the deaf as 
well as the two national associations o : *he deaf, 
and none of these activities interfere with my 
daily work in the every day world, which is with 
the hearing. I have never considered myself as 
belonging to an afflicted or an infirm class, for it 
is the association with the other deaf people of 
the world that makes our lives very much more 
than worth while. There are no deaf people in 
prison, and none ever commit suicide. 

Alexander L. Pach 
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LL SOULS’ annual ice cream fete 
was held on Saturday evening, June 
"th, and was largely attended by the 
local deaf and some out-of-town 
visitors. Mrs. George T, Sanders 
was in charge of the affair which provided a very 
pleasant evening for all present. It was in reality 
a “double” event. Fifteen years ago on June 1st, 
the Rev. C. O. Dantzer began his pastorate at 
All Souls’ and the following Sunday, June 5th, 
preached his first sermon. This Sunday was 
identical with June 8th of this year, so that the 
parishioners chose this pleasant affair of the even- 


REV. C. O. DANTZER 

ing before as also a fitting occasion to comme- 
morate the fifteenth anniversary by a testimonal 
and gift to the Pastor, who had been kept totally 
in the dark as to their intentions. 

When the time came for this special event in 
the midst of playing games. Mrs. Sanders an- 
nounced a new and novel game and called several 
men on the platform, among them Rev. Mr. Dant- 
zer. and told them that they must be blindfolded. 
After blindfolding Mr. Dantzer, a beautiful and 
luxurious rocker was hastily brought from its 
hiding place and set behind the Pastor who was 
then helped to sit down on it. Knowing that 
there had been nothing around that could give 
him such ease and comfort as the thing he sat 
upon and that games were in progress he imme- 
diately became suspicious and tried to feel what 
it was, fearing some kind of a trick was being- 
played upon him. The handkerchief was re- 
moved from his eyes and he saw the cause of 
his comfort for the first time, and while he was 
musing in surprise, the people meanwhile ap- 
plauding, Miss Gertrude M. Downey came for- 
ward and delivered the following presentation 
speech : 

Dear Pastor: — Philip Brooks once said ‘‘a 
man's life is not to be measured by his years, 
but by the amount of good which he has accom- 
plished in them." 

Fifteen years ago today we welcomed you to 
All Souls’ Church as its new pastor. Today we 
are here to greet you and to show our apprecia- 
tion of your work for and among us. 

Fifteen years, if spent solely in one’s own 
pleasure, seems a very short time, but when spent 
in laboring for the good of one’s fellow-men it 
often seems very long. You have spent them in 
visiting the sick, in comforting the broken- 
hearted and in carrying the great responsibility 
of a scattered parish. 


By JAMES S. REIDER 

Fifteen years has seen this church built under 
your Pastorate; it has seen a Bible Class estab- 
lished to supplement the church service. It has 
seen many old and kindly faces disappear forever 
from our midst and their places filled by younger 
communicants; it has seen the inmates of the 
House at Doylestown made more cheerful and 
contented by your monthly visit there. 

To one who has followed faithfully in his 
Master’s footsteps our Lord's "well done" will 
ever more than compensate for the adverse critic- 
ism and want of cooperation of those who either 
do not understand or fail to appreciate our work. 

Tonight your people stand beside the dial that 
has ticked off fifteen years of loving intercourse 
to greet you and assure you how sincerely we 
hope that fifteen years hence we may again be 
permitted to gather here to wish you Godspeed 
through another fifteen years of labor among us 
in a field that Christ Himself bade His followers 
work in until His coming. 

More applause followed and then Mr. Dantzer 
tried to express his thanks, but could only do so 
feebly at that time. 

In addition to the rocker mentioned another 
gift of a Davenport that matches it in style was 
included in the testimonial, but it was arranged 
to have it delivered at Mr. Dantzer's home the 
following Monday. 

SNAP-SHOTS AT THE FUNERAL OF THE 
LATE REV. B. R. ALLABOUGH 


At the Grave 


Casket leaving Undertaker’s Establishment 
Norristown, Pa. 


Lifting into the Hearse 


After this pleasant incident Rev. Mr. Dantzer 
received the lion’s share of attention, games being 
forgotten, except that of congratulating him. 
And every body felt happy that the surprise was 
so successful and ended so pleasantly. 

On Sunday, June ist. the Rev. C. O. Dantzer 
commemorated the fifteenth anniversary of his 
pastorate of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf by 
preaching a sermon that was both reminiscent 
and historical. He gave the following statistics 
of work done since he came to Philadelphia:— 
Services 2756; Baptisms 152; Confirmations 194; 
Burials 61. Besides this pastoral work, a great 
deal more work of a constructive character was 
done or brought about through his efforts. The 
old church building on Franklin Street was im- 
proved again and again until it seemed that 
further attempts to improve it would be simply 
a waste of money. This hopeless condition was 
the means of stimulating the Pastor and people 
to renewed efforts for securing a new church 
building, which six years ago, by the blessing 
of God, culminated in the erection of the present 
building with the addition of a parish-house in 
a beautiful residental part of the city. Whatever 
may be said of the part others contributed to 
the success of this blessed achievement, no one 
should stint Mr. Dantzer of praise for his part 
in it. He was successful from the beginning of 
his work here. The older parishioners will re- 
member that, on his assuming charge of the 
Church, its finances were in a very bad shape, 
but that he improved conditions in a compara- 
tively short time by strict business methods. 
The Church is free of debt today and will likely 
continue so under his careful oversight. So Mr. 
Dantzer’s w'ork has been really much more than 
one would suppose from the statistics given 
above. 

As many friends of the late Reverend B. R. 
Allabough did not receive notice in time or were 
unable to attend his funeral, the following views 
obtained from photographs taken by Mr. Harry 
E. Stevens, with the permission of the family, 
may prove of some interest. They are the only 
photographs that were taken at the funeral, Mr. 
Stevens’ object in taking them being to make 
lantern-slides of them. The Rev. O. J. Whildin. 
of Baltimore, is also shown in the views standing 
close to Rev. Mr. Dantzer. Mr. Allabough’s 
brother, Mr. David Allabough. of Norristown, is 
showm on the extreme left, holding his hat behind 



Father Hathway, Rev. Dr. Chamberlain and 
Rev. C. O. Dantzer at the Grave Committal 
Service 


him with both hands, in the view at the grave. 
In all the views attention is centered upon the 
casket before its final consignment to the grave. 

A pretty wedding was solemnized in All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf on Wednesday evening, June 
4th, when Mr. William Lewis Salter and Miss 
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Good Manners 

and 

Right Conduct 

By Gertrvde E. Me Venn 

— 

These hooks serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. They provide a stimulus tb 
patriotic and ethical conduct, and also 

I give definite instruction in good man- 
ners. The lessons include sections on 
cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, 
truthfulness, honesty, kindness and 
sympathy, respect and reverence, cour- 
age and self control, work, play, loyalty 
to duty, faithfulness, generosity and 
self-sacrifice, service, industry, ambi- 
tion. patience and preseverance, thrift, 
opportunity, and “things worth while.” 
These topics are presented in short 
reading lessons chosen from a large 
number of the best authors. The books 
are illustrated by numerous reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, upon which 
instructive lessons are given. 

Book I — 262 Pages. Illustrated. 64 cents. 
Book II — 265 pages. Illustrated . 64 cents. 

Great Deeds 

of 

Great Men 

By Evie Corney 
and 

George W. Doreanp 

Stories of the lives and deeds of 
twenty-four of the world’s great men 
from the times of Darius and Pericles 
to those of Stanley and Peary. The 
chapters supply a background for the 
intelligent reading of American history. 
The style is suited tb fourth or fifth 
grade classes. 

242 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., 

Publishers 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Gertrude Parker “plighted their troth,” each to and successful future. 



the other. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. C. O. Dantzer, Pastor of the Church, as- 
sisted by the Rev. H. C. Merrill, of Washington, 
D. C., before a large congregation. A young 

niece of the bride attended her while acted 

as groomsman, and the ushers were Messrs. Geo. 
T. Sanders and Mr. Harry E. Stevens. A supper 
followed the ceremony at the home of the bride’s 
aunt. The couple started housekeeping immedi- 
ately, not having to worry about finding a house 
as the groom, who was a widower, owned one 
already in the northeastern part of the city. 
Both of the couple are well-known here and they 
have the best wishes of a host of friends for a 
happy, wedded life. 

After living in Philadelphia for almost forty 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Sharrar left, on 
May 29th. for Hague, Virginia, where they will 
live with a niece of Mrs. Sharar on a large farm. 
The couple are so well-known here that their 
leave-taking was not only hard for them, but 
their many friends were also sorry to see them 
going. They have our best wishes for a happy 


i\rter having obtained practical training m 
floriculture at the Dreer Nurseries at Riverton, 
N. J., the past year or two, Mr. Sylvan G. Stern, 
an oral graduate, has opened a florist's shop with 
his hearing brother as partner in the northeastern 
part of the city. 

Two deaf-mutes, Messrs Brantberg and Kracke, 
have recently opened a tailoring and cleaning 
shop here. 

The members of the Gallaudet Club and their 
ladies and several oral teachers were handsomely 
entertained at a luncheon in Wissinoming Hall, 
Mt. Airy, by Dr. and Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter on 
Monday evening, June 2nd, last. A short special 
business meeting preceded the eats at which it 
was decided to open the door of admission to 
membership in the Club to all who shall hereafter 
prove acceptable. On account of meeting at the 
homes of members, the membership had long 
been limited to twenty. Other changes may fol- 
low 1 as conditions warrant them. This event afforded 
a most pleasant evening to those who attended it. 



From right to left — Mr. S. M. Freeman, Miss Louise Coker, J. Cook, Miss Minnie Brooks, W. H. Lyles, Jr., C. 

Lee, O. Darby. W. W. Goss, L. Fant, B. Smoak, J. Tinsley, Mrs. Lula Southall, R. L. Cave, Miss Lillian Glover, H. 

, R. Glover, anrl Miss Mary E. Duncan. 

| i FAREWELL DINNER GIVEN IN HONOR 

OF MR. & MRS. S. M. FREEMAN 

A farewell dinner was given in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. M. Freeman by the Michaels Bible Class 
of Columbia, S. C„ at Jefferson Hotel on the 16 th 
of April before their departure for the West. 
Mr. Freeman was the leader of the Bible Class 
for over a year and he made a fine leader. 

After the dinner a song named “The Farewell 
Song” was signed by Miss Mary E. Duncan, and 
some talks were made by several deaf people in 
the Mezzarine Lobby. A flashlight picture was 
taken before the courses were served. Does this- 
table look tempting to you? Eh! 

M. E. D. 


The 

Wright Oral School 

for the Deaf 


from Kindergarten to College Entrance. 

1 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City 


Our efforts are 
directed ternary 
creating an at. 
m o spheric 
wherein speech 
will be used as 
naturally, as the 
means of com- 
munication, as 
jt is among the 
hearing. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

The Legislature of South Crolina which adjourned 
last week was most liberal with our school, giving 
us all that we asked for. 

We will have funds this summer to complete the- 
west wing and the central part of our Main or 
Administration Building; convert our present school- 
building into a girls’ dormitory and erect a fire 
escape for it; building and furnish our new laundry 
building; and refurnish some of our buildings. 

We are rapidly getting our plant in first class shape 
and will soon have an equiqment that will enable 
us to do the very best of work. 

This will be a very busy summer for the Superin- 
tendent of our school but we, after working under 
him for several years, really know that he enjoys 
hard work. 

We appreciate the generosity' of the Legislature 
and will do our utmost to make every- dollar count?" 


Catalogue 
sent upon 
request. 


Evidently an Amusing Story 


Small Enough to be a Real Home. 
Large Enough to be a Real School. 
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THE JERSEY CORNER 


Conducted by Miles Sweeney 


ASEBALL days are here again, and 
almost everyone, old or young, takes a 
look at the score bulletins. Such is the 
magic of America’s national game that 
it makes even dry figures interesting. 
A similar feeling possesses me whenever I take a 
look at the monthly bulletins representing the 
growth of the New Jersey membership of the N. 
A. D. Every name added is a new inspiration. 
Just think of it, we have doubled in a year’s time ! 

Bulletin No. 8 gives 27 names ; but, as two of them 
are foreigners (one from England and the other 
from Canada), the present Jersey membership now 
stands 25. One year ago it stood barely more than 
10. Are you included? 

There is no question that it is a decided advantage 
to cultivate the national spirit. This country is 
great not because its citizens are Jerseymen or 
New Yorkers or Californians, but because they are 
Americans. This country is great because the 
-provincial spirit is subordinate to the national spirit. 
It is this latter spirit we deaf want to cultivate. 

Only a little over one percent of the American 
deaf are members of the N. A. D. Not until the 
percentage surpasses fifty can they be said to possess 
the national temper. Let’s hasten the day. 

The motto of the United States is “e pluribus 
nn um,” one composed of many. None better can be 
imagined, none more worthy of imitation. Unity 
gives strength ; variety gives spice. Unity doesn’t 
mean uniformity ; it means attachment, cohesion, 
holding together, presenting a solid front. This 
is precisely what we deaf lack. We have variety, 
to be sure ; our organizations all over the country 
run into hundreds and into as many shapes ; but 
variety without unity is like the body minus its 
head. What would happen should the states be 
without a Federal government? I suppose there 
would be no civil wars, no foreign invasions, noth- 
ing to worry about. 

There is a steadily growing sentiment that the 
New Jersey Association of the Deaf should be 
affiliated with the N. A. D. This matter gives 
promise to dominate the ensuing state convention. 
In order to enlighten those who wish more informa- 
tion, I take the liberty to quote Article XIIT of the 
hy-laws of the N. A. D„ which deals with the subject 
■of branch organizations : 

“Section 1. Where five or more members of the 
N. A. D„ reside in one locality, a branch may be 
formed to be known by the name of such locality. 
When such a branch is organized it shall send for- 
mal notice to the President' giving date of organiz- 
ation and name of officers. The President shall 
notify the Executive Board, and if no objection is 
raised, he shall issue a formal recognition of the 
branch. In case of any objection a two-thirds vote 
of the Executive Board shall admit the branch. 

“Section 2. Local branches, organized as provid- 
ed in Section 1, shall hold at least one meeting 
during the month of December for the election of 
officers, and after each election the names of the 
officers shall be sent to the President, and by him 
published in the official organ. The officers shall 
be a president and a secretary, and any branch may 
have such additional officers as the members may 
decide. Other meetings besides the annual meet- 
ing may be held as often as the branch shall decide. 

“ Section 3. Local branches may admit as social 
members persons not members of the N.-A. D. But 
such social members shall not be entitled to hold 
office, nor vote on matters affecting the N. A. D. 

"Section 4. State associations may become bran- 
ches of the N. A. D. by giving formal notice of 
desire to affiliate with the N. A. D.. and the 
Resident, with the approval of the Executive Board, 
shall issue a formal recognition of such state as- 
sociation as ai member of the N. A. D. Notice of 
•election and the names of officers shall be sent to 
the President after each election. 

Section 5- All branches, whether state or local, 
shall have full charge of their own funds and pro- 
herty. alu t shall not be financially responsible to the 
■ A. D„ except to the extent of collecting and 



forwarding dues of its members to the treasurer 
of the N. A D. Conversely the N. A. D. assumes 
no financial responsibility for any of its branches. 

"Section 6. A branch may discontinue its mem- 
bership in the N. A. D. by giving formal notice 
to the President, provided the dues of all the mem- 
bers are fully paid. If such notice is not given a 
branch is supposed to continue as a member. A 
branch may lie dropped if half its members are in 
arrears or for other sufficient cause, by a two-thirds 
vote of the Executive Board.” 

It is to be hoped that interest in this matter will 
not confine itself to New Jersey alone. Let all the 
other states and all localities where the deaf are 
organized, give it good Consideration. The Ameri- 
can deaf are about ripe for unity. The “tribe” stage 
is due for a passport to oblivion. In a few years 
we will be able to say, “It is going.” Then in 
a hundred years, maybe, we will say, “It is gone.” 
And there will be no regret. 

♦ * * 

During the twelfth convention of the N. A. D., 
held at Hartford, Conn., in the year 1917, one cen- 
tury after the founding of deaf-education in America, 
the following resolution among others was adopted : 

Preservation of the Sign Language 

“ H / hereas , The sign language as introducer! in 
America by Clerc and developed by Gallaudet and 
other early educators, is a most beautiful lan- 
guage of priceless value to the deaf: 

“ Resolved , That a,ny policy of education which 
tends to impair or destroy or restrict the use of 
this language is opposed to the best interests of the 
deaf; 

"Resolved, That we call upon schools for the deaf 
not only to preserve, but to improve on this sign lan- 
guage. and to give systematic instruction in the 
proper and correct use thereof.” 

Two years have passed, and still no signs of ful- 
filling this request of the American deaf. On this 
matter as usual, the schools remain apathetic. As 
usual, the deaf are ignored. Not one step has been 
taken, not a single evidence of any effort in that di- 
rection. All we get are assurances — words big with 
promise and as beautiful and insecure as bubbles. 

On the other hand great strides have been 
made on the part of oralism. Every effort has 
been made to see that speech instruction be given 
all possible attention if not exclusively so. In 
a word, the trend of deaf-education has been in 
the direction of pure oralism. The growing neg- 
lect of the sign language; efforts to establish 
segregated oral departments in the combined 
schools; the introduction in the state normal 
schools of courses for would-be teachers of the 
deaf, which courses shamefully neglect the sign 
end: the novelty of having a principal of the 
oral department and none for the sign depart- 
ment: the growth of day schools and parents’ 
associations — all this precludes any doubt on our 
part that deaf-education has been going pure- 
oralwards. 

I have repeatedly asserted that so far from 
being an enemy to oralism, I favor it as a part of 
any deaf-educational system. I repeat my asser- 
tion in order to confound those who persist in 
maintaining that the issue is. whether oralism 
shall be accepted or rejected. If this were so, I 
would unhesitatingly declare in favor of accept- 
ance. All my seeming hostility disappears the 
moment you bear that in mind. All my efforts 
have been not to prove that oralism is unworthy 
of acceptance but that it is not the whole thing. 
The real issue, therefore, is, whether or not the 
sign language shall form part of any deaf-educa- 
tional system. A certain class of educators 
declare “It shall not” The answer of the Ameri- 
can deaf is. “IT SHALL.” 

Twenty years ago in an address delivered be- 
fore the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, of which he was 
then president. Mr. Alexander Graham Bell said: 

“We take no part in the contest of methods; 
we do r.ot insist that in teaching speech to the 
deaf you must discard the sign language or the 
manual alphabet or any of the other agencies that 


the good teachers of the past have advised for 
the benefit of the deaf. We simply insist ‘that 
no deaf child in America shall be allowed to grow 
up deaf and dumb or mute without earnest and 
persistent efforts having been made to teach him 
to speak and read the lips.’ 

“Under this broad and neutral ground all teach- 
ers of the deaf can meet as friends. We have no 
wrangling here over the merits and demerits of 
the sign language and manual alphabet methods, 
but simply come together to learn from one 
another how to teach speech to the deaf and how- 
best to teach it.” 

This tolerant spirit, which is the very core of 
Americanism, we no longer meet with on the part 
of the oralists of today. They have grown arro- 
gant and intolerant, and look down upon us as if 
we were so many plebeians. The schools are 
being crammed with teachers who know and prac- 
tice none other than the oral method; the sign 
language is being excluded from the classroom: 
some day, we fear, it will be shown the door and 
then perhaps the gate. Wherever it goes it is 
greeted with frowns; it is all but an outcast. 
Philanthropy has given way to politics. 

In 1884, the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf (Mt. Airy School) had 395 pupils taught 
manually and 69 orally; in 1889 the manually 
taught numbered 334 and the orally taught 100; 
1892 had 284 under sign-language methods and 
160 under oral; 1893 gave 243 for the sign end 
and 260 for the oral end; in 1900 there were 48 
sign-taught and 452 oral-taught; in 1905 the sign 
end had 20 w-hile the oral boasted 490: in 1909 
it was adieu to the sign-language and no one has 
been taught by it there ever since. “Have a care 
therefore where there is more sail than ballast.” 
— William Penn. 

There you have it — all sail and no ballast; this 
is the logical end of pure oralism. The com- 
binists on the other hand are satisfied with the 
golden mean. They have Justice on their side — 
a formidable ally that always prevails in the long 
run. They should worry. Then. too. they have 
the best minds as unconscious advocates. For 
instance, Schopenhauer says: 

“Englishmen entertain a peculiar contempt for 
gesticulation, and look upon it as something 
vulgar and undignified. This seems to me a silly 
prejudice on their part, and the outcome of their 
general prudery. For here we have a language 
which nature has given to every one. and which 
every one understands; and to do away with and 
forbid it for no better reason than that it is op- 
posed to that much-lauded thing, gentlemanly- 
feeling. is a very questionable proceeding.” 

But since the pure oralists love to harp on the 
misfortune of being deaf and unable to speak I 
shall give a few words from Emerson: 

“I believe it the conviction of the purest men 
that the net amount of man and man doesn’t 
much vary. Each is incomparably superior to his 
companion in some faculty. His want of skill in 
other directions has added to his fitness for his 
own work. Each seems to have some compensa- 
tion y-ielded to him by his infirmity, and every 
hindrance operates as a concentration of his 
force.” 

The ideal that is set before us deaf is The 
Hearing Man. \\ e must be like him or else 
resemble the animals. In other words, we must 
be imitators, not originals. We are to be trained 
somewhat after the fashion of the chimpanzee 
who is made to imitate Man, only we are made 
to imitate The Hearing Man. In both cases the 
result is always a clumsy resemblance. One 
original is better than a thousand imitations, We 
do not want to be like The Hearing Man any' 
more than we want apples to be like oranges. 
Thank you. 

One final word. The possibilities of the N. A. 
D. are enough to dispel any pessuiiism oil our 
part, regarding the future. Hitherto the N. A. D. 
has been practicing false starts: the real sprint 
is yet to be made. As soon as there is a head- 
quarters building, salaried officials, branches in 
every state, and a good fat treasury, we will at 
last find ourselves doing things — and then some. 
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Books Every Child Should Read 


STOKES’ WONDER BOOK 
OF THE BIBLE 

The entire Bible retold in a delightful and fascinating 
manner. Clearly and simply the story progresses from the 
very beginning of things down through the ages to the time 
when the marvels of the new Jerusalem were revealed to St. 
John and recorded by him in Revelations. With 24 illustra- 
tions in full color and 45 in black-and-white by Florence 
Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. Cloth, 4to, net $2 .50. 

THE MARVEL BOOK 
OF AMERICAN SHIPS 

By LT. COL. FRANK E. EVANS and 
CAPT. ORTON P. JACKSON 

Every kind of American ship described in detail by two 
naval authorities — the Man-O-War’s-Man, Superdread- 
nought, Submarine, Destroyer, Lightlship, Liner, Yacht and 
Merchantman. There are vivid accounts of great sea battles, 
deep sea diving, and countless other subjects connected with 
the sea. The illustrations help to explain every point— there 
are 12 in full color and 150 in black-and-white. Cloth, 4to, 
net $3.00. 

GIRLS’-NEST 

By STELLA G. S. PERRY 

Author of “ The Kind Adventure etc. 

How the sunshine of wholesome country life stole into 
the heart of a petted city girl, making things brighter for her 
and for a little French girl whom she had looked down upon 
because she was poor— a splendid story for girls. With 
frontispiece in color. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.50. 

HANDICRAFT FOR BOYS 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


Author of “ The Boys’ Book of Submarines etc. 

What can YOU make out of wood, iron, glass, paper, 
brass ? A book of crafts for every boy with hands, with over 
200 working diagrams with exact dimensions and directions 
for constructing articles of every sort. Cloth, 8vo, net $1.50 

TWIN TRAVELERS 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 

By MARY H. WADE 

A story of the adventures of an American boy and girl 
in the wonderland of South America. The photographic 
illustrations showing the scenes and people along the route 
of the Twins’ travels, help to give the reader an accurate 
impression of the great three-cornered continent. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, net $2.00. 

OVER INDIAN 

AND ANIMAL TRAILS 


By JEAN M. THOMPSON 


Thrilling animal tales told by the Old Chief to Little 
Beaver, the Indian boy, in the twilight by the Camp fire — 
marvelous tales of Moween, the bear; of Wabassa, the 
clever hare ; of Malsum, the giant wolf leader, and of many 
other forest brothers. With 8 illustrations in color by Paul 
Bransom. Cloth, 8vo, net $2 . 00. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


Clippings 


By Harry E. Stevens 


Publishers 


new York 


HE GOT THE JOB 

A man applying for a job in a 
munition plant, where they were 
extremely particular, went through 
the question mill as follows; 

Q. — Born? A. — Yes, once. 

Q.— Nativity? A. — Baptist. 

Q. — Married or single? A. — Have 
been both. 

Q.- Parents alive yet? A. — Not yet. 

Q — Hair? A. — Thin. 

Q.— Voice? A.— Weak. 

Q. — Health? A.— Sometimes. 

Q. — Previous experience? A.— No. 

Q. — -Where? A. — Nowhere. 

Q. — Business? A. — Very bad. 

Q. — Salary expected? A. — More. 

Q. — Drink? A.— Not in dry states. 

Q. — Why do you want job? A . — My 
wife won’t work any more. — Juice. 

HARD TO EXPLAIN 

Typewriter to the Pencils said, 

“Now will you tell me, please, 

Why, when I have no doors nor locks, 

I have so many keys?” 

We do not know,” the Pencils said; 

“It’s queer as quadrupeds! 

But can you tell us w T hy we wear 

Our rubbers on our heads?” 

— Clara Odell Lyon. 

A CHEERFUL EPITAPH 

The following is an epitaph which 
appears on a tombstone over the 
remains of a woman in a Calcutta 
burying ground. The woman had 
been a dealer in earthenware. 

“Beneath this stone lies Catherine Gray, 
Changed from a busy life to lifeless clay. 

By earth and clay she got her pelt (money) 
And now she is turned to earth herself. 

Ye weeping friends let me advise, 

Abate your grief, and dry your eyes, 

For what avails a flood of tears? 

Who knows, but in a run of years. 

In some tall pitcher or broad pan’ 
bhe in her shop may be again.” 

— R. Dobson. 

OUR GIRLS TAKE UP PRINTING 

The Superintendent has decided to 
add the art preservative to other arts 
our girls attempt to master. A squad 
of six of them can be seen slinging 
type in the printery. If the girls 
make good use of their opportunity 
they will be in the way of adding a 
promising trade to their means of 
earning a livelihood. In the south 
there are few factories or shops where 
women can find employment and 
among these are the printeries. 

Many women printers are found in 
the country offices making a living. 
Certainly there is no reason why our 
girls should not do as well at it as 
their hearing sisters. — A rk a n s a s 
Optic. 

DEAF MUTES ARE EXPERT 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. Akron, O., employs a large 
number of deaf mutes who are among 
the most expert workmen in the 
plant, their misfortune of not being 
able to hear or speak comprising less 
of a handicap than is commonly 
supposed. In fact, employment con- 


ditions have been made so pleasant 
for them that the members of the 
Goodyear mute colony have encour- 
aged their friends throughout the 
country to become rubber workers. 
As a result hundreds of them have 
secured more remunerative employ- 
ment than they' could otherwise have 
secured. Recently three mutes drove 
from Washington, D. C., 425 miles to 
Akron, O., to take up work in the 
Goodyear factory. Nearly every state 
in the Union is now represented in 
the mute colony.— J acksonv ille 
Times-Union. 

The teachers at the North Dakota 
School for the Deaf received a fifteen 
per cent increase of salary all around 
for the current year. This ought to 
help them a great deal toward solving 
the problem of the high cost of living. 
Teachers owe it to their position to 
maintain a standard of living higher 
than of ordinary working people, and 
it is becoming harder and harder for 
them to manage on the salaries that 
prevailed before the war, when the 
prices of so many articles of food 
and clothing have risen from fifty to 
a hundred per cent- -The Companion. 

Comments in the deaf press of the 
country are to the effect that the 
prospects of the deaf in many lines of 
work, including civil service, were 
never better. Practically all this has 
been brought about by the war, in 
the many, including the government, 
have been obliged to give the deaf a 
chance on account of the lack of man 
power, and the deaf have shown that 
they have been equal to the test. A 
warning note is now being sounded 
that if they expect to continue in the 
enjoyment of these privileges they 
must redouble their efforts to retain, 
them. — Wisconsin Times. 

MORE DAY SCHOOLS 

The amended bill for day schools, 
for deaf children in Minnesota passed 
both houses of the legislature and 
was signed by the Governor. It 
provides that a day school may be 
established in any local community 
where a sufficient number of pupils 
can be gathered together. The pupils, 
may be kept in these schools until 
the age of sixteen, after which they 
must be sent to the state school. The 
per capita allowance is $150. We are 
sorry that the bill passed, not from 
any effect it may have on the atten- 
dance at this school, but because we 
know that these small day schools 
cannot give the deaf children the 
thorough and well-rounded education 
that the state school can. We hope 
that parents who have children now 
at this school making good progress- 
will think twice before withdrawing 
them as it will mean an interruption 
to their progress, and they will lose- . 
advantages which this school offers, 
them. — The Companion. 
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ZENOISMS 

(Continued from page 194) 
that our thoughts are often colored by that strong 
human ingredient — vanity which prompts us to 
exaggerate for the sake of novelty or applause. 

We stick to what we said on this very subject 
some years ago: “Some of the conceptions are 
probable, and some have to be subjected to the 
dispassionate scrutiny of truth.” Much of the 
literature of this kind may furnish entertaining 
material for a novel but is vexata queestio in a 
graver work. 

Let There Be Light 

Is there, in our 1. p. f., a single editor who was 
a graduate of the editorial department of a great 
daily? We have doubts on this subject. 

Anyway, wonderful this output of this many- 
columned newspaper under a controlling mind at 
the head, with dozens of editors in charge of as 
many departments and again, under those men. 
hundreds of artisans who must pool their issues 
without jostling, overflowing or miscarriage at a 
certain hour every day. 

Now, a department editor of this description 
does cut up the writings or proofs which are 
sent in every minute for his inspection. He has 
to, since only a given space is assigned to him; 
and every little while a call is tubed to him for 
copy. Often he has to think like lightning. 

But here comes the crux of the matter to which 
1 meant to invite your attention. When the 
editor “monkeys” with the reporters’ writings, it 
is because those articles are no longer the re- 
porters’ but HIS. HE BUYS THEM. He ac- 
quires a title to them in simple fee through 
salaries paid to those employees or by downright 
purchase. The reporters sell their labor; and, 
having gotten the goods at their market value, 
the editor has a right to do as he pleases with 
his property. 

The institution papers may have paid corres- 
pondents — I do not know anything about them. 
My 40 years’ experience as a writer is that a 
check from an institution would be so great a 
curiosity that I would prefer to frame it instead 
of cashing it. 

Well and good, thus far. But does the fact 
that an institution editor gets a free contribution, 
as is invariably the rule, confer on him the right 
of choosing only good features from it or in any 
other way take liberties, with it? Wb have grave 
■doubts on this subject, as we said. 

In our opinion, whenever Editor Cod objects 
to anything in an article which is given his paper, 
the best he can do is to decline it altogether, 


unless he consults the writer. He may reject for 

three reasons under the head of P private, 

personal and political; and, whenever he has 
excuses, it is useless for him to explain for the 
simple reason that they are of no interest what- 
ever to us. Editor Nod may, also, have a stand- 
ard to which he wishes to us conform, upon 
which we have to say, “Who in blazes is he 
anyway?” 

So, when Editor Hod, instead of rejection, picks 
out ideas from good writers, we have to sit up 
and say, “That is an unwarranted liberty.” In 
short, what right has Editor Sod to do such a 
thing? He has either to buy upon which he can 
pick out the nut or — decline the article with “a 
thud of one thousand bricks.” 

Another thing which would stamp Editor Pod’s 
act as incongruous, is that elsewhere in his col- 
umns he would print items, the triteness or even 
worthlessness of which would make Each ache 
all over. Altogether. Editor Rod has advantages 
over a contributor who gets nothing for pleasing 
the readers, which are hardly consistent with our 
ideas of propriety or fairness: (1) he can reject 
the writing if he wants to; (2) he can pick out 
the best features; (3) he can jockey with your 
language. As if that is not enough. Editor Zod 
is known habitually to match the ideas in your 
free contribution with ideas of his own under the 
disguise of space-fillers at the bottom of the col- 
umns; and even he writes paragraphs over an 
alias, which has so little wit that you regret the 
loss of your own fine productions. 

Editors Cod. Nod, Hod, Pod, Rod, Sod, and 
Zod scattered all over the sweet land over which 
White, Red and Blue wave and nobody need be 
ashamed of being a deaf-mute, what do you think 
of this? We know that you act as the intermedi- 
ate station between thinkers and the public and 
that you also often place yourself in the thinking 
class with laudum immensa to yourself and no 
less edification to the readers, neither are you 
ever known to accept a subject from one pen 
which you have already rejected from another — 
to lampoon budding merit and extoll hoary me- 
diocrity or to let conceit and originality break 
down sacred political traditions. You are equally 
firm in condemning a cabal of drunkards and 
thieves and in frowning on the same society when 
it is governed by pious salaried men. Consist- 
ency being a virtue held in so much honor among 
you, may your tribe increase and be as strong as 
a buttress in its Jesuitical opposition to all silly 
innovations in the N. A. D.. all chimerical pro- 
jects of Federation, and all absurdities of original 


thought! 

He Knows it, Too 

Admiral Sims says that it were the convoy 
system, the depth charge and the hydroplanes 
that at last convinced Germany of the hopeless- 
ness of her war; and then he observes: 

"It is a very singular thing that you good 
people put up your good money to educate and 
support military men and then you never believe 
anything they tell you. 

We believe we had heard precisely the same 
thing said of brainy deaf-mutes whom the public 
educated and yet whose opinions it considers in- 
ferior to those of non-signing, half-baked and 
self-opinated teachers. 

C’est Mai 

The learned D. M. J. says, in its April 17th 
issue that when the right foot has anything to 
say to the left foot, there is “a direct nervous 
route” between them. 

Have you ever watched a baby as naked as a 
sun-beam, learning to walk? His spine crooks 
to one side in a surprising manner and, recover- 
ing, jumps to the other side; and thus the 
struggle for balance goes on. We who stand 
straight up because we know how, think that our 
vertebrte are quiet, whereas they are not, for they 
are carrying on an infinite number of vibrations 
invisible to sight — automatically losing and re- 
covering equilibrium. 

Granting that, in a normal person, this equil- 
brium depends on the good offices of “the car- 
penter’s level” in his ears, the question remains: 
How do we who have no such assistance, manage 
to stand straight up at all? 

What does the level do, when we spend half of 
our lives hanging to the earth with our heads 
downward? 

Our exemption front sea-sickness is too con- 
spicuous not to inspire comment, but that there is 
an intimate connection between the “fluid in the 
ear” and our happy redemption, is still a beautiful 
theory without any scientific basis. 

The Dear Art Club of New York 

Tilden had the pleasure of helping this club to 
become an afflitiated society with the American 
Federation of Arts on the same footing with the 
other institutes of the same kind. Then he went 
further and got some 150 associate members for it. 

In 1913. there was trouble in California, and 
Jacques Alexander, the president of that club,, 
considered it good time to notify Tilden that the- 
deaf had divorced themselves from the Federa- 
tion, solely because such an affiliation was “use- 
less.” Tilden thought, then, that it might have 
been proper for him to know of such an intention 
in the first place or, in other words, be consulted; 
but. since the move was accomplished, he had 
nothing to say in reply at the time. 

I noticed in the D. M. J. that the club had its 
annual dinner, which is good. I wish I was there. 

1 hen I note in the same news that the club still 
claims membership in the Federation. 

Mr. Alexander. I wish the following questions 
publicly answered: 

1. Is the club on the poster of the Federation? 

2. \\ hat has become of the associate members? 

3. hat does it mean— the repeated election 
of a single man to the presidency? Why does, 
not the office go round in rotation? 

4- Does the president sell or raffle his wares on 
the strength that he is at the head of a club of 
artists? 

Fame or Fume 

We have ten million enemies to whom we cling 
with love and mild desperation; and we believe 
that we made one-half of them by inadvertly 
saying that only two things which make up for 
celebrity, are: When Joshua stopped the sun’s 
journey and when the sun stopped St. Paul on 
his journey. Anything that happens outside of 
these two events, is not Fame but is simply to be 
classed with gossip, hearsay or airy guess-work. 


FIRESTONE 

Wants strong, energetic deaf workmen over 
18 years of age and weighing over 140 pounds. 
Physical examination required. For partic- 
ulars concerning this opportunity and other 
information address 

B. M. SGHOWE, 

Labor Department, 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 

~~ 
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Herman Harder, Callaudet 06, and h»s young 
a3pirant for Baseball honors. 


James Underhill and Herman Harper, Jr. 2754 nios old. 


Types of Children of Deaf Parents 


Minnie Dorothy Howard Julius Dorlius Howard Elizabeth Fessenden Howard 

Children of Mr. Jay Cooke Howard, of Duluth 
Minnie and Julius attend High School and Elizabeth goes to Normal School 
Julius is a member of the Duluth Boat Club and a promising sculler 


The Home 
Kindergarten 

Contains a booklet and manual on 
Child Training and Child Develope- 
ment, written hv prominent physicians 
and educators. Also material for 
teaching spelling reading, pattern 
and stencil tracing cutting, coloring, 
and an ingenious device for teaching 
Voung children to tell time by the 
clock. 

Discriminating Mothers will find 
the Home Kindergarten 
Indispensible. 

Shipped postpaid on receipt of $5.00. 

THE SCHOOL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Public School methods 

Hew Edition 

A Professional Library 


Major Vattmann says, “What Blackstone is 
to the lawyer and the Bible to the theologi- 
an, PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS should 
be to the teacher . 

America’s foremost educators made this 
work. Write for our free brochure contain- 
ing type studies, special lessons and color 
plates from the work. 

SCHOOL METHODS CO., INC. 

104 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Factory Work 


i 

Gwendolyn J. Hunt, three year old daughter of 
Mr. ar.d Mrs. Marvin S. Hunt, Princeton. N. J. 


MILES ELBERT ROOT at 8 months Daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Root, Riceville, Iowa 


We are offering steady employment to a 
large number of mutes for production work 
in the rubber industry, between the ages of 
18 to 40, weighing 140 pounds or more. No 
previous experience necessary. 

While learning, we pay you 40 cents per 
hour, which takes from one to six weeks, 
after which you are able to earn $4 to $6 per 
day and better. Our factory operates six 
days per week on three eight-hour shifts. 

We now employ 450 mutes and maintain a 
clubhouse and encourage athletics and offer 
educational advantages free of charge. 

We will assist you to obtain board and 
rooms or houses at lowest rates. Physical 
examination principally of heart, eyes, and 
for hernia required. 

Apply in person or communicate at once 
with Mr. A. D. Martin, Factory School, 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Co., 

AKRON, OHIO. 
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***** from the Forge 

Father CTitwe 


r • uprj; 


LEGEND OF THE WHIPPOORWILL 


A Congress met, so legend says, 
When trees were changing clothes 
To settle some disputed claims, 
And also future woes. 


This Congress had obstructionist 
It had aspirants, too; 

In numbers most were optimists, 
The pessimists were few. 


Some politics had been sneaked in, 
’Twas not Democratic; 

The surgeon chosen for this crowd 
Was a chiropractic. 


This Congress was a feathered one 
Of birds and not of men ; 

The largest was the Eagle bold, 
The smallest was the wren. 


This Congress for its chairman chose 
The Eagle with its scowl; 

The choice to draft the platform was 
The Blinking wise old owl. 


The resolution framed and passed ; 
Alas, poor Whippoorwill 
They blackballed him because he chose 
The people’s back door sill. 


His sneaking, lurking back door ways 
Like some old alley cat ; 

The other feathered creatures said, 
His name should be bull-bat. 


His presence some time in your yard, 
Or on your back door step; 

When darkness hung its curtain wide 
And all the household slept. 


The Congress of the feathered tribe, 
Declared of Whippoorwill; 

No bird can hatch out human luck. 
On people’s back door sill. 


English Novel 200 
Years Old 

“Robinson Crusoe” was not Written as a Chil- 
dren’s Book — made Society Over. 

It was April 25 th, 1719 that Daniel DeFoe 
published the first volume of “Robinson Crusoe” 
under the title of “The Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe,” says the Boston Transcript. 
The 200th anniversary of that event may well be 
commemorated. 

Few more vital and vitalizing books have been 
published within these two centuries than this 
precursor of the modern novel. It has proved 
primarily a prophetic book, for it set down clearly 
and forcefully in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the main thing mankind ha 3 been trying 
to do even since, namely, the harnessing of 
Nature. 

There was something marvellously suggestive 
in the career of that lonely inhabitant of the 
Juan Fernandez Island, and from the first it not 
only has gripped the imagination, particularly of 
the young, but has stimulated the instinctive love 
of conquest by personal endeavor, so that "Robin- 
son Crusoe” has had an incalculable influence 
and gathered force as the two centuries have 
swung bs'. 

DeFoe never dreamed of his “Robinson Cru- 
soe” as being a child’s book. He violently 
objected to the condensed, pirated editions of 
the first volume in his own day as robbing his 
narrative of its essential moral purpose and force. 
He was not in a position to say for his volume 
what is the fact, that it is one of the world's 
greatest socio-political novels. No writing, in 
modern times at least, ever had such a wide and 
pervasive influence in reshaping society. Not 
Rousseau’s “Social Contract” or Voltaire’s “Let- 
tres Philosophiques,” or the encyclopaedists, 
probably not even Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations,” have separately, or unitedly had so 
general a force as De Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe” 
in bringing in a day of individual initiative, of 
industrial aspirations and of democratic indepen- 
dence. 

It is a surprise to most readers to find that 
there are three volumes in the complete “Robin- 
son Crusoe.” Four months after DeFoe published 
the first volume came “The Farther Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe,” and in 1720 he set forth 
“The Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe.” 
The “Robinson Crusoe” known to our childhood 
days was a condensation and simplification of 
volumes one and two. Occasionally one gets 
hold of these two printed in one volume in their 
original form. But not one in a thousand of 
readers of English fiction ever had the third 
volume in hand or has ever heard of it. 

But no one can have any comprehensive grasp- 
of what DeFoe was after in publishing this first 
“novel” in English literature without a careful, 
study of all three volumes. 

It is another surprise to most persons to learn 
that DeFoe began his career as a writer of 
fiction only when he had attained his sixtieth 
year. He had written voluminously for a gen- 
eration, pouring forth innumerable treatises, 
essays, pamphlets, reviews, and books, being all 
that time in the whirl of English political life and 
intimately acquainted with affairs of government. 
But most of all he loved to set forth moral 
principles in the spirit of a dissenting preacher, 
which he occasionally was. In publishing “Rob- 
son Crusoe” at sixty years old he was only 
continuing what he had always been doing — only 
putting his teachings into the form of fiction. 

He himself calls his “Robinson Crusoe” an 
analogy of his own life. He indicates in his 
“Moral Reflections of Robinson Crusoe” that the 
whole work was written for a purpose and that 
by it he hoped to influence his age to right 
thinking and right doing. 
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Position 


Address 


National Association of the 
Deaf 

Organised 1SS0 Incorporated 1900 
An Organization for the Welfare 
of all the Deaf 

Objects 

To educate the public as to the Deaf; 

To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 

To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus fo ,he Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor; 

To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers ; 

To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 

To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for deaf children; 

To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all; 

To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil, — hearing 
persons posing as Deaf-Mutes ; 

To raise an endowment fund, — the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association; 

To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L’Epee, — the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 

Regular Members : Deaf Citizens of the 
United States; 

Associate Members: Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 

Fees and Dues 

Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 

Official Organ : THE NAD 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 

Life memberships, donations and bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 

Officers 

James H. Cloud, President. 

Principal Oallaudet School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

James VV. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf. 

Berkeley, California. 

Cloa G. Lamson, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Olathe, Kansas. 

John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 

Investment and Real Estate, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson. Board Member. 

Architect, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Trustees Endowment Fund 

Willis Hubbard. Treasurer, Flint. Michigan. 
Olof Hanson. Omaha. Nebraska. 

Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 


State Organizer For New Jersey 

Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and life memberships mnv be made 
GEORGE S PORTER. 

School for the Deaf. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Join the N. A. D. Do it now. 


Politico - Relief 
Maps 


. A 1 


The Politico-Relief Maps are actually raised maps. 
They show the elevations and depressions in the 
earth’s surface. Pupils can see at a glance the 
various mountain systems, valleys, basins, watersheds, 
deserts, etc. 

This series includes maps of United States, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North America, South America, World, 
Canada, California, and Palestine. If interested, fill 
in coupon and mail. 

(S W-5-19) 

DENOYER-GEPPEKT CO. 

School Map Publishers. Makers of Anatomical 
Models. 

460 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 

Please send me descriptive booklet of Politico-Relief 


r lease sene 
J Maps, free. 

i Name . . . . 


P A C H 

Photographer 


Clever Advertising 

One of the cleverest little advertising ideas we 
have noticed for sometime is that employed by a 
the shop keeper to turn round in after deducting 
sharpening safety razor blades. It is a mere little 
cupboard of a place, with barely room lett for 
the shop keeper to turn round in after deducting 
the space taken up by his work bench. It has 
but one little window, and the whole establish- 
ment would probably escape the notice of nine 
out of ten people who pass along the busy tho- 
roughfare on which is located, except for this — 
the little window always has the latest newspaper 
tacked up in it with the front page headlines con- 
spicuously placed, giving it much the appearance 
of the bulletin boards usually displayed in front 
of daily newspaper offices. 

The man is certainly a psychologist in ad- 
vertising. Whether the idea originated with him 
we cannot say. There is always a little crowd 
standing in the front of the window. You are 
drawn irresistablv nearer, as you pass to see what 
is the occasion of the circle. You see the news- 
paper headlines that they are reading, that is all. 
These may not seem so extraordinary as probably 
you have already read the same news served up in 
less sensational form in your own paper at the 
breakfast table. Then you glance inside and see 
the man there sharpening razor blades. That re- 
minds you that you have some at home needing 
sharpening. You take down the address and 
pass on. He has established a business connec- 
tion with you, and you are the world. 

1 


The Philosophy of Life 

Did it ever occur to you that a man’s life is full 
of crosses and temptations? asks an exchange. 
He comes into this world without his consent 
and goes out against his will, and the trip be- 
tween is exceedingly rocky. The rule of contra- 
ries is one of the features of his trip. 

When be is little the big girls kiss him; when 
he is big the little girls kiss him. If he is poor, 
he is a had manager; if he is rich, he is dishonest 
If he needs credit, he can’t get it; if he is pros- 
perous. everyone wants to do him a favor. If he 
is in politics, it is for graft; if he is out of politics, 
he is no good to his country. If he does not give 
to charity, he is a stingy cuss: if he does, it is for 
show. If he is actively religious, he is a hypo- 
crite; if he takes no interest in religion, he is a 
hardened sinner. If he gives affection, he is a 
soft specimen; if he cares for no one. he is cold 
blooded. If he dies young, there was a great 
future for him: if he lives to an old age, he missed 
bis calling. 

If vou save money, you’re a grouch; if yon 
spend it, you are a loafer. If you get it, you’re 
a grafter; if you don’t get it, you're a bum. 

So what’s the use? 


Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine — newspa- 
per for the Deaf. Edited by 
Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

the British Dear times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, Englaii! 
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THE DEAF AND THE LINOTYPE 

Being deaf has its drawbacks; being deaf and 
mute has its greater drawbacks, but when it comes 
to being deaf, dumb and blind, the drawbacks 
simply amount to complete helplessness. I may 
be classed with the first, inasmuch as my hearing 
has been gone completely since infancy owing to 
an attack of scarlet fever. Not until I was four- 
teen, however, did 1 begin to realize this drawback- 
in all its seriousness. Having found out that no 
human skill could give me back this lost sense, I 
began to develop another sense — the sense of 
feeling — to take the place of hearing. After 
spending several years in developing it, I was 
gratified at its wonderful revelations. Today I 
am depending entirely upon it as others depend 
on their sense of hearing. In other words, the 
discharge of a gun is as loud to my sense of feel- 
ing as it is to the sense of hearing with others. 

With this sense of feeling fully developed I 
have been making a success of operating the 
Linotype for the past eight years without a single 
mishap worth mentioning. About 1894 I first 
saw a Linotype. This machine was in operation 
in the office of the Argus-Leader at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. L T pon observing this wonderful 
piece of mechanism that was bound to revolution- 
ize the printing industry, the seemingly difficult 
task of learning its operation somewhat discour- 
aged me at first. Thanks, however, to the cour- 
tesies of the Argus-Leader executives, who fre- 
quently extended me the opportunity of seeing 
the machine in actual operation, all feeling of 
■doubt in this respect was dispelled. 

Then came the closing year of my school days, 
during which time I studied all the literature 
about Linotypes I could get. Inasmuch as I was 
more or less mechanically inclined, I had no dif- 
ficulty in mastering the mechanism of the machine 


quite thoroughly. After finishing my school 
work, I worked in print shops for several years 
in order to get funds enough for a Linotype 
course. About this time my parents moved to 
Portland, Orgeon. While in Portland I learned 
about a Linotype school at Los Angeles, in the 


every minute he could spare. I took the machin- 
ist’s course, and after studying for a month or so. 
was able to remedy every little interruption on all 
makes of machines. Four months of persistent 
effort, on an average of fourteen Jiours a day, 
finally satisfied me that I knew the Linotype 
sufficiently well to take care of one myself, and 
I accordingly started back east in 1909. 

Wherever I have been running a machine, I 
have never had occasion to call for assistance. 
In fact, many other offices have had occasion to 
call for my services. At present I am located at 
Manilla, Iowa, where I am operating a new Model 
5, installed last April. I have been running it for 
the past seven months with no trouble whatever — 
not a single mat of the 6-, 8- and 12-point damaged 
and all distributing nicely. 

Now r , I suppose someone will ask how I put 
my sense of feeling to use. This is simple. Tin 
is a good sound conductor. The floor space oc- 
cupied by the Linotype is laid with heavy sheets 
of tin. While operating the machine I always 
have one foot resting on the framework, which 
serves as the connecting link to my sense of feel- 
ing. Having studied the vibrations of the mach- 
ine in every way, while running and otherwise, I 
am instantly able to detect any trouble or mis- 
adjustment. 

Francis C. GuEffroy. 


GIRL, DEAF AND MUTE, FOUND DYING 
IN DEEP AIR SHAFT 

On May 27th., Gladys Tilley, sixteen years old, 
deaf and mute. w r as found unconscious at the bottom 
of an air shaft in the New York Institute of the 
Deaf, at 99 Fort Washington Avenue, by one of the 
attendants. Dr. Edward H, Rogers, of No. 518 
West 150th Street, worked over the girl for several 
minutes, but she died . — Xezus Paper Report. 


FRANCIS C. GUEFFROY 


warehouse of the Times-Mirror. I lost no time 
in availing myself of this opportunity, entering 
the school in 1906. 

Fortune here was good to me, as Don. C. John- 
son. the instructor, was an expert at talking on 
his fingers. He was a reliable man and gave me 


Lippincott’s Home Manuals 


Edited by BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Ph.D. 

Teachers College, Columbia "University, N. Y. 

HOUSEWIFERY 

By LYDIA RAY BALDERSTON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
353 pages — 175 illustrations — $2.00 Net 
This manual of practical housekeeping shows how to minimize 
tasks in the home, saving time, money, and energy. It is designed 
not only as a basic text for school and college, but also for the indi- 
vidual home woman. All those problems which perplex the housewife 
as to the best and most economical way of handling them are cover- 
ed — heating, lighting, labor-saving appliances, supplies, furnishings, 
etc., etc. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

By C. W. TABER 

Author Taber’s Dietetic Charts, Chart of the Digestive System, 

Taber’s Medical Dictionaries, etc. 

438 pages — profusely illustrated — $2.00 Net 
This is a basic text in home economics courses, and covers all 
details of Home Management. Apportionment of Income, Insurance, 
Renting, Owning, Savings, Labor Saving Devices, Food Values as 
Related to Cost, Legal Relations, etc., etc. It contains many charts 
and tables presenting in a graphic way, details covering the whole 
range of this complex business. A guide to finding and stopping 
leakages in the family purse through efficiency in financing the 
industry of the home. 

HOME AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE 

By JEAN BROADHURST, Ph.D. 

Asst. Prof. Biology, Teachers College, Columbia University 

428 pages — 1 18 illustrations — $2.00 Net 

New York Tribune: — 

“This latest volume of Lippincott’s Home Manual Series is of 
exceptional interest and practical value. It is described as a text book 
of personal and public health, and it answers that description admir- 


ably, and more. It is nothing less than a cyclopaedia of hygiene, 
written in a simple style which makes it understandable and interesting 
to the most inexpert layman, and yet so scholarly and authoritative as 
to command the respect of the scientific physician or sanitarian. For 
school, for family, for professional library or for civic organization it 
is to be commended in the heartiest and most unhesitating terms.” 

CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 

By LAURA I. BALDT, B.S. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
454 pages, 7 colored plates, 262 illustrations in text — $2.00 Net 
This is a standard text book for classes in Sewing. It describes 
every phase of the complex problem of clothing from the planning of 
the garment or outfit, thru all the stages of choosing styles, colors, 
fabrics, patterns, cutting out, basting, fitting, stitching, trimming and 
finishing, to the very last bit of work. Every type of garment, under- 
wear and outerwear, shirtwaists, middy blouses, tailored waists and 
shirts, silk dresses, guimpes, trimmings and decoration of all kinds. 
The making and use of patterns; every kind of stitch, seam and 
finish — these are all given in text and illustrations. A remarkably 
complete work. 

SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRESERVING 

By OLA POWELL 

U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Asst, in Home Demonstration Work in 
States Relations Service. New Edition Revised and Enlarged 
371 pages — 164 illustrations and 5 colored plates — $2.00 Net 
All the known methods of successful canning and preserving are 
described in this complete and helpful book. There is a right way to 
perform each known method. Miss Powell thru her work has learned 
how to impart this knowledge so that every one may perform the 
work successfully. The making of apparatus at home is described. 
How to conduct Canning Clubs and fair exhibits. Not only the 
preserving and canning of fresh fruits, jellies, sauces, soups and 
vegetables are dealt with but also how to dry, smoke, corn and 
preserve meats. How to make all sorts of meat products, scrapple, 
lard, sausages, and recipes for all of these products. 

Write for Descriptive Circulars and Prices 


Chicago 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Boston PHILADELPHIA Montreal 


London 
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Normal Training Course for Teachers of the Deaf 

Owing to the great demand for teachers of the deaf who have had thorough pedagogical training together with practice 
in teaching, the State Normal School at Trenton, in co-operation with the New Jersey State School for the Deaf, has intro- 
duced a two-year course for the preparation of teachers of the deaf, as described below. 

In addition to the formal course outlined, lectures will be given by specialists in re-education of deafened soldiers and sailors, 
visual education as applied to the deaf, causes of deafness, school management as related to the deaf, the origin, use and abuse of 
signs, aural development, etc. 

Junior Year 


First Term — Twenty Weeks 

Psychology 3* 

Arithmetic 3 

Biology .3 

Drawing 2 

English 3 

Library Methods 1 

Music 2 

Penmanship .* 1 

Physical Education 2 

Observation and Practice 6 

Preparatory Education of the Deaf .....2 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf 1 


Second Term — Twenty Weeks 

Psychology 3 

Arithmetic . 3 

Biology .3 

Drawing 2 

English 3 

Music 2 

Penmanship 1 

Physical Education 

Lip-Reading 1 

Observation and Practice.... 5 

Preparatory Education of the Deaf 1 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf ....2 

Speech 2 


Senior Year 


First Term— Twenty Weeks 

Educational Measurements 2 

Observation and Practice 8 

Reading and Spelling Methods 3 

School Management 3 

Manual Training 2 

Music 2 

Physical Education 2 

History of the Education of the Deaf .1 

Language 2 

Lip-Reading 1 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf 1 

Speech 1 


Second Term — Ten Weeks 

History of Education 3 

Principles of Education 3 

Cooking .4 

Industrial Arts 4 

Physical Education ....4 

Sewing ....4 

Academic Education of the Deaf . ......2 

Observation and Practice 1 

The subjects named above are studied for either the first or the 
last ten weeks of the term; the other ten are devoted to practice 
teaching. 


*The number following each title indicates the periods per week devoted to the subject. 

Catalogue, giving entrance requirements and a full description of the course, will be mailed to any address upon applica- 
tion to the principal J. J. SAVITZ. 
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“ The foundation of ever 

y State is the education of its youth ” — Dionysius 


Per copy, 5 cents 

Per School year 75 cents 


July, 1919 

Free with The Silent W jrk 
$1 .OJ 



Our New School Site, showing the Falls and the Lake, as seen from the Main Highway 


The term over. 

Adieu to our books. 

And adieu to our trade-work. 

The longest session we have ever had. 

The trains were all full of joy. on Saturday. 

Two months of recreation, home-work, and, 
we hope, study. 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 

May be the industrial department has not been 
busy of late. 

Our lawns were never so pretty, or the foliage 
of our trees more rich and full. 

We all hope to see the Prince of Wales on the 
occasion of his visit to this country in the fall. 

The interest of the children has been centered 
largely on the Mexican border during the past 
few' days. 

How we do long for the beautiful roses that 
w-ere so plentiful a week ago, but that are now all 
gone. “We count cur blessings as they take their 
flight.” 

Marjorie Stephenson runs in to practice on the 
typewriter, almost every day. She is becoming 
quite expert and can already write quite a good 
little letter. Marjorie thinks she will be a teacher 
when she grows up. That would be fine for her. 
■don’t you think? 


Another term replete with good health. A few 
cases of influenza to be sure and one bad case of 
pneumonia, but all leave for their homes in fine 
fettle, thanks to the good care they have received. 

Ten of the members of the Calm Society are 
working on a little surprise that they expect to 
give the pupils in the near future. We have not 
been let into the secret ourselves, and so cannot 
tell you what it is. 

Two men are at work trimming our trees, cut- 
ting off the dead branches and filling up all the 
holes. The latter proceeding is hard on the birds, 
but then, perhaps, they do not fill up the holes 
where there are nests. 

After reading of the busy life of Levi P. Mor- 
ton and finding that the former Vice-President 
is now ninety-five years of age, James Davison 
has concluded that plenty of hard work is the 
secret of longevity. 

The boys and girls in the printing office were 
the guests of Mr. Porter on Friday evening. He 
had his pretty home on Ardmore Ave.. beautifully 
decorated for the occasion, and it was a happy 
throng that joined him at eight o’clock. There 
were games and plays, discussions on all matters 
relating to printing, joyful talks about the com- 
ing vacation and those past and gone, and a 
luncheon fit for the Gods. It was a fitting end- 
ing for the term’s activities, a night replete w r ith 
joy, and one that will linger in the memories of 
those present for all the years to come. 


In the death of Commissioner Burk, that oc- 
curred on Thursday morning, the deaf lost one of 
their most ardent friends. He was a frequent 
visitor, and no effort he could make in their be- 
half was ever overlooked. Our children had 
come to regard him almost as one of them, indeed 
all the children of Trenton, deaf and hearing 
alike, regarded him as their especial friend. He 
will be most sadly missed by us. especially upon 
our little extra occasions, for he w'as seldom 
absent when we came together in happy reunion 
of any kind. It is w»ith the sincerest sorrow that 
w ; e stand at the bier of our dear, dead friend, and 
our hearts go out in sympathy to his daughter 
Miss Emily whom we have so long and so lov- 
ingly known. 

One of our little girls has made the following 
ambitious attempt at verse: 

I would not like to be a cow, 

And eat no food but hay; 

I would not like to be a boy. 

And revel in rough play; 

I would not like dressmaking. 

And sew my whole life long; 

I would not like to be a bird, 

And always sing a song; 

I would not like to keep a store. 

With many at my door; 

I would not like to be in jail, 

And see the world no more; 

I would not like to be an ant. 

In danger from big feet; 

I would not like to be a babe. 

That’s never given meat; 

A policeman’s work I could not like. 

To always guard a house: 

A little thing I would not be, 

No larger than a mouse: 

I would not like to be a clock. 

And sit upon a shelf; 

The only thing I really like. 

Is to be my very self. 

Esther Forsmax. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE SILENT WORKER 


Our closing exercises on the ’6th were most 
interesting and w'ere attended by an audience that 
filled every nook and corner of our pretty chapel. 
The following was the program: — 

2:30 P. M. 

Opening Prayer Seventh Year Class 

Double Ring Drill Boys 

Lip-reading and Articulation . . . .First Year Class 

Gymnastic Drill Girls 

Oral Class Work Second Grade 

Ribbon Dance Second Grade Class 

Oral Arithmetic Third Grade 

Folk Dancing Second Grade 

Address 

Presentation of Medals 

Superintendent Alvin E. Pope. 

Benediction Rev. Seaver M. Holden 

4 . P. M. 

Inspection of Industrial Classes 
4:30 P. M. 

Battalion Review and Butts Drill 


THE SILENT WORKER PRINTING FORCE 


THE CALM SOCIETY 

The Cadet Officers Society organized by Major 
George K. S. Gompers last year, was a temporary 
society and was re-organized last Fall. 

A motion to change the name to the Calm 
Society and to make the colors red and white 
w r as passed by the members last November. It 
was composed of ten cadet officers as follows: — 
Cadet Captains, Janies Davison, and Parker Jer- 
rell: Cadet Adjutant. William Felts: Cadet Field 
Musician Sergeant Anthony Groundy; Cadet First 
Sergeants. Joseph Whalen and Elton Williams; 
Cadet Sergeant Patrick Agnew and Cadet Cor- 
porals Walton Morgan. Philip Hughes and Salva- 
tore Maggio. 

The society has had a most successful year. 
Its purpose are to cultivate brotherhood and to 
set good examples for the smaller boys. 

We are pledged by a solemn oath to obey the 
rules and help Counsellor Supt. Alvin E. Pope 
in the improvement of our school and make it 
one of the best schools for the deaf in the United 
States. 


HONOR ROLL 

Pupils passing an examination with the mark of 
too per cent are on the Honor Roll. 

Geography 

Agnew, Patrick Forsman, Esther 

Hanson, Ruth Humphries. Irene 

King, Frank Londregan, Edwin 

Morgan, Walton Nosanow, Suzannah 

Sansouci. Alice Savercool, Viola 

Still. Jesse Turna. William 

Wallace, Clara Williams, Elton 

History 

Coene. Henry Cywinski, Regina 

DeLaura. Ernest King. Frank 

Kluin, Margaret Struble. Norman 

Tetiber, Clementine Tuma, William 

Arithmetic 

King. Frank Martin, Blanche 

Morello, Michael 

Language 

Frederickson, Joseph Londregan. Edwin 

Tanajewska. Jenina Tuma, William 


obtained by the sale of good wholesome candy 
$20.45. Could our adopted French baby but 
know the hours Esther Woelper and Ruth Rant- 
shaw, assisted by Anna Robinson and Marion 
Apgar. presided over the candy counter, he or 
she would gladly extend special thanks and ap- 
preciation. 

To all our children and grown-ups who assisted 
us by their generous purchases of the candy, we 
thank you! And, further, we trust the sweet 
tooth will not be extracted before another year 
passes. 

To our efficient and always most obliging trea- 
surer of this fund. Miss Marion Welsh, we wish 
to extend our grateful appreciation. Miss Welsh 
reports a balance on hand of $4.95 which can be 
applied on a similar fund next year. 


THE HOLY LAND 

In Ireland the village priest came across the mother of 
a soldier and asked her if she had any bad news. 

“Shure I have,” she said, “Pat has been killed.” 

“Oh, T am sorry” he said, “Did you get word from the 
War Department?” 


THE N. J. S. D.’s Adopted French Orphan-Baby 
Number 3723 

Following is a letter received by Mrs. Pope in 
the name of N. J. S. D. from the editors of LIFE, 
acknowledging the $73.00 sent for the mainten- 
ance of a French War Orphan. 

May 4, 1919. 

To Mrs. Alvin E. Pope. 

School for the Deaf. 

Trenton. New Jersey. 

Dear Madam: — We gratefully acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your favor of May 29th enclosing check 
for $73, to be added to our fund for the French 
orphans. This money has been applied towards 
the two years’ mainenance of Baby No. 3723 and 
as soon as we receive another list from the society 
in Paris the name and address of this child will 
be forwarded to you, as well as any letters or 
othe’- communications that we may later receive 
from the mother of the child. We shall endeavor 
to obtain a picture of the child. 

Thanking you and the children of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf for their interest and 
generosity, I remain, 

Appreciatively yours, 

James Metcalfe, 
for the' editors of Lif 


As every one connected with the school knows 
this money was raised through the efforts of our 
own boys and girls who always display the 
keenest interest in assisting others less fortunate 
than they. Our supervisor, Mr. Gompers and 
our boys may rightfully claim the credit of having 
started the ball rolling. The proceeds from two 
very interesting basketball games amounted to 
$55'5<b To this was added a contribution of 
$2.00 by Mr. Walker. 

To our girls goes the credit of having more 
than completed the required amount which was 
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Ruth Ramshaw, Esther Woelper, Anna Campbell, 
Anna D’Arcy, Margaret Meany, Emma Allen, 
Mabel Smith, Clementine Teuber, Margaret Ktuin, 
Grace Rae, Marion Apgar, Mary DeLuce, Emma 
Stager ami Mrs. Jos. T. Cotton. 

Early in the year, while there was still a call 
for socks the following kindly volunteered to 
knit: — Mrs. Geo. S. Porter. Misses Amy Hales, 
Dorothy Wrigley, Mary Morgan, Phoebe Oehler, 
Ada R. Studt Mary 1 . Koehler. Anita Lee, Flo- 
rence Lewis. 

10 pairs of socks have been made and given to 
the Red Cross as a result of their work. 


GIRLS’ READING CLUB 


The fees are fifty cents a year used for the 
purpose of advancing our education and helping 
us to acquire the reading habit. 

A banner presented by a friend of Mr. Gompers, 
during the winter, was an acquisition that was 
greatly appreciated and it occupies a prominent 
place in the boys’ cottage. 

The monthly meeting has been held the second 
week of every month. 

Two dollars were expended for the society pins 
each. See our new society pin on page two. 

At each meeting. Counsellor Supt. Alvin E. 
Pope and Major Gompers gave us . interesting 
addresses. 

The officers of the Calm Society are especially 
to be commended for their fine work. 

The officers elected were the following: — Coun- 
sellor, Colonel Alvin F„ Pope, M.A.; President, 
Cadet Captain James Davison; Vice-President. 
Cadet Captain Parker Jerrell; Secretary. Cadet 
Adjutant William Felits; Treasurer, Cadet Field 
Musician Sergeant. Anthony Groundy; Librarian. 
Cadet Sergeant Patrick Agnew; Sergeant at 
Arms, Cadet Corporal Salvatore Maggio. 

-The Executive Committee is Major George 
Gompers, Chairman and Cadet F'irst Sergent 
Elton Williams. 

The honorary Members are Messrs. Walker 
Johnson. Porter. Sharp and Hunt. 

Cadet Adjutant WILLIAM FELTS, 

Secy. 


OUR LITERARY SOCIETY 

The Vail Literary Society has just completed 
its best year. It has held its meetings, regularly, 
twice a month and with each meeting there has 
come decided improvement, until in its meeting 
on Monday evening you would not have recog- 
nized it at all, so superior was its work. The 
old time crudeness was all gone and the work of 
Monday would have been a revelation to any 
one who had not attended since the first Sep- 
tember meeting. 

The following was the program: 

Readings — ‘‘Captain O, My Captain,” Esther 
Woelper; King Arthur and his knights, James 
Davison. 

Debate — Resolved, That the poor boy or girl 
has a better chance of success than the rich one. 

Affirmative — Salvatore Magggio, Anna Robin- 
son; Negative — Matthew Gronkow-ski and Mary 
Siegel. 

Current Events— Frank Madsen, Helen Bath. 

Dialogue — Day: Irene Humphries; Night: An- 
thony Groundy. 


Imitations— William Eelts. Parker Jerrell, Wal- 
ton Morgan, Patrick Agnew. _ 

Dancing — Blanche Martin, Jesse Still, Charles 

Miller, Harold Thomas. 


RED CROSS WORK 

A 

Our Knitted Blanket 

In addition to raising a fund for the French 
War Orphan, our children have completed and 
presented to the Red Cross a blanket made of 
small knitted blocks. The center is formed by a 
huge Red Cross surrounded by flags- of the Allies 
(knitted). Mrs. George S. Porter was the artist 
who made the flags. They are indeed pretty and 
add much to our large blanket. The flags are 
entirely surrounded by khaki colored squares and 
the balance of the blanket is made up of multi- 
colored squares. Mrs. Porter and Miss Ruth 
Ramshaw are responsible for assembling and 
crocheting together the numerous pieces which 
go to make up the blanket which represents 
hours of w r ork. Our blanket could not have been 
so attractive bad we not received assistance by 
having materials furnished or knitting done by 
the following: — Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Mrs. 
Geo. S. Porter, Mrs. Sara Bishop, Mrs. E. Jerrell, 
Misses Bertha Bilbee, Hales, F'oley, Ida Stevens, 


THE KNITTED BLANKET. 

The Blanket on which the Pupils and Teachers 
have worked conscientiously during the past year. 
It represents flags of all nations who were at .war 
against Germany. ( 


BOYS’ READING CLUB 
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! ATHLETICS | 

I i 


THE 

Sitting Row; — Hans Hansen, Honorary member; Elton Wi .lams. Sergeant-at-arms; Parker Jerrell, Vice President; 
James Davision, President; George K. S. Gompers, Athletic Director; William Felts, Secretary; and Anthony Grondy, 
Treasurer. 


The Athletic Association organized to advance 
the physical welfare of the hoys, has been of 
rapid growth, increasing in numbers in a very- 
short time, from a nucleus of a dozen, to a body- 
now numbering sixty. Not only has there been a 
numerical increase, but the individual improve- 
ment has, in every case, been most striking, in 
not a few instances the change having been front 
a physical condition almost anemic to splendid 
muscular development and the best of physical 
health. 

The annual membership fees of twenty-five 
cents each, has been judiciously expended and 
has provided much of the parapharnalia required 
by the boys. 

Originally- holding its business meetings on the 
first Saturday of each month, it was found that 
there was frequent lack of spirit owing to the 
boys being worn out upon their return from the 
afternoon games, so the meeting night was 
changed to Wednesday. 

Early in the past school years, Mr. George 
Gompers, our physical director, organized a 
basketball league, consisting of teams front each 
dormitory, appointing the following members as 
captains: — James Davison, Franklin Team; Jo- 
seph Whalen, Washington Team; William Felts, 
Wilson Team; Parker Jerrell, Jefferson Team. 

Owing to the serious illness of Parker Jerrell 
and his having to go home for recuperation, his 
place was taken in the spring by Ernest DeLaura. 
The Franklin Team outclassed the others, win- 
ning eleven out of the fourteen games played and 
was awarded the bronze medal that had been 
offered as a prize. A picture of the winning team 
will appear in the next issue of the Silent Worker. 

James Davison was elected Captain of the 
Senior basketball team, with William Felts as his 
assistant. The five was very light, it had but 
little time for practice, the new intercollegiate 
rules were unfamiliar, and our games were with 
very strong teams. The result was but two out 
of our eight games were won. 

Monograms in buff and blue have been awarded 
to James Davison, William Felts and Ernest De 
Laura, for the excellence of their work on the 
basketball floor by Mr. Gompers, and Joseph 
Whalen, Anthony Groundy and Patrick Agnew 
have received honorable mention. 

At the conclusion of the basketball season, the 
baseball team was organized, James Davison was 
made Captain with William Felts as assistant. Ry 
dint of hard training the boys got themselves 
into fine shape and the result was four victories 
out of six games. 

Coach Gompers also organized three minor 
baseball teams, captained as follows: — James 


Davison, New York Team; William Felts, Chic- 
ago Team; Anthony Groundy, Philadelphia 
Team. 

Captain Felts’ team the “Chicago” was an easy 
winner in this series, taking eight games out of 
twelve games played. 

A silver loving cup given by the honorary 
members of the Athletic Association has been 
awarded the winners. 

The following officers have been elected for the 
coming year: — James Davision, President; Parker 
Jerrell. Vice-President; William Felts. Secretary; 
Anthony Groundy. Treasurer; Elton Williams, 
Sergeant-at-arms. 

The Beard of Trustees of the Association are 
Supt. Alvin E. Pope, Mr. Howard B. Sharp and 
Mr. George Gompers. 

Athletic Director, George Gompers. 

The honorary members are: — Messrs Walker, 
Porter, Carson. Hansen, McLaughlin, Hunt, 
Johnson, Newcomb, Nu'.t. 

The great progress the association has made 
has been die largely to the fine work of its 
officers and too much can not be said in praise of 
their efforts. 

William Felts, 
Secretary. 


FIELD DAY 

The boys had their annual meet on Saturday the 
7th inst. The following were the events, with 
the names of the winners: — 

ico Yard Dash — Older boys, E. Williams, first;, 
Jesse Still, second; E. DeLaura, third. Time, 11 
seconds. 

50 Yard Dash — Small boys, H. Coene. first; F. 
Nicholas, second; J. VanWageninge, third. 

Running High Jump — Older boys, P. Agnew, 
first. 4 ft. 11 inches; W. Felts, second, 4 ft. 8 
inches: A. Groundy, third. 4 ft. 7 inches. 

Baseball Throwing — Small hoys, S. Corello, 
first, 145 ft. 8 inches; A. Stiles, second; M. Mo- 
rello. third. 

Running Broad Jump — Older boys, A. Groundy, 
first, 15 ft. 1 inch: W. Felts, second, 14 ft. 8 
inches; J. Whalen, third, 14 ft. 4 inches. 

Running High Jump — Small boys, Frank John- 
son. first, 4 ft. 4 inches: Arthur Rau, second, 3 
ft. 10 inches; Andrew lodice, third, 3 ft. 8 inches. 

Shoe Throwing Match— Older boys, E. Wil- 
liams, first, 40 seconds; S. Lunewski. second; W. 
Felts, third. 

44.0 Yard Dash — Relay Race — Older boys, won 
hv Captain Felt’s team, 10 minutes, 13 seconds. 

220 Yard Dash — Small hoys, won by P. Melita’s 
team. 6 minutes. 

Tug of War — Calm Society vs. Pope Cottage, 
won by Calm Society. 

The committee on arrangements was: Starter, 
George K. S. Gompers; timekeeper, Miss Ada R. 
Studt: judges. Messrs. Porter, Hansen and 
Johnson. Supt. Alvin E. Pope awarded the 
prizes. 

PRIZE WINNERS IN FIELD DAY EVENTS 

The winners of the events participated in by the 
the older boys were: 

1. William Felts, 12 points, a set of military 
brushes. 

2 . Elton Williams. 10 points, fountain pen. 

3. Anthony Groundy, 6 points, a pearl knife. 

4. Patrick Agnew. 5 points, safety razor (U. 

R. S.) 

5. Jesse Sitll. 3 points, one dollar. 

6. Stanley Lunewski, 3 points, pocket-case. 

The winners of the events for smaller boys 

were : 

1. Frank Johnson, 6 points, a set of military 
brushes. 

2. Henry Coene, 5 points, a pearl knife. 

3. Steven Corello, 5 points, a box of candy. 

4. Philip Melita, 5 points, a baseball glove and 
ball. 

5. Arthur Rau, 3 points, one dollar. 


COMPETITORS IN THE FIELD DAY EVENTS 
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THE DORMITORY BASKETBALL LEAGUE 


6. Alton Stiles, 3 points, a baseball. Laura, Stanley Lunewski, Michael Robertillo, 

7. Frank Nicholas, 3 points, a Daisy liquid Edward Campbell, Steven Corello, Frank Madsen, 

pistol. Peter Melone, and Frank Boreale. 


The society will he re-organized next fall, when 
more members will be added and its work will 
be taken up in earnest. The regular meetings 
will be held twice monthly. 

MARGARET E. JACKSON, 

Secretary. 


A CHECKERED CAREER 

Paul A. Denton, who is taking a special course 
in linotype operating in our school print-shop, 
has probably had a more varied experience in the 
outside world than any other person of his age 



Paul A. Denton. 


THE DORMITORY BASKETBALL LEAGUE 
1918-1919 

Captain Davison’s team the ‘•Franklins” out- 
classed the others in the Dormitory Basketball 
League by winning eleven out of fourteen games 
played. Altho Davison is himself an individual 
star, he was ably assisted by Anthony Grounuv. 
who is strong, fast, and can shoot a goal from 
any angle. M. Gronkowski, P. Hughes, M. Mo- 
rr Ho, and F. Boreale also played good games. 

The members of the winning team were 
awarded bronze medals by Athletic Director Geo. 
K. S. Gompers. The league standing at the com- 


pletion of the 

schedule 

was: 



Ca p’t 

Games 

Won 

Lost 

Percentage 

Davison . . . . 

14 

II 

3 

786 

Jerrell 

14 

8 

6 

571 

Felts 

• M 

5 

9 

357 

Whalen 

14 

4 

10 

286 


THE DORMITORY BASEBALL LEAGUE 

At the beginning of the Baseball season, it was 
decided to form a baseball league and a league 
called The Dormitory Base Ball League was 
formed with three teams in the field. 

Each captain was given to choose the name for 
his team and teams such as Chicago, New York. 
Philadelphia were given an opportunity to capture 
a beautiful silver loving cup presented by the 
honorary members of the Athletic Association, 
with the equal strength of players. 

The engraving on the Loving Cup reads as 
follows : 


Sup't- ALVIN E. POPE. 
Honorary Members. 

J. P. WALKER. 

G. S. PORTER. 

J. L. JOHNSON. 

G. K. Si GOMPERS. 
W. C. NEWCOMB. 

E. H. SHARP. 

H. P. HANSEN. 

B. E. CARSON. 


DORMITORY 
BASEBALL LEAGUE- 

Presented by 
The Honorary Members 

ATHLETIC° ASSOCIATION 
of the 

NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF. 

Won by 

Captain Felts’s Team 


c. McLaughlin. 1919. 

W. D. HUNT. 

FRANK NUTT. 

Each game was full of enthusiasm and hits and 
runs galore, sometimes two to four home runs a 
game. Captain Felts’ team, after a poor start, 
and its hope of capturing the pennant not appear- 
ing bright, did not give up courage. His men 
put up a stubborn fight and gradually drew near 
to the top. At the final game with Captain Davi- 
son’s team, they went over the top. A picture 
of the winning team will appear in the October 
Silent Worker. 

The boys who made up the winning team are as 
follows: — Captain William Felts, Ernest Be 


Cap*t 

Games 

Won 

Lost 

Percentage 

Felts 

12 

8 

4 

667 

Davison . . 

... 12 

7 

5 

583 

Gror.ndy . 

12 

3 

9 

-250 


THE S. R. G. 

Not to be outdone by the boys, the older girls 
met in Miss Cornelius’ room on the evening of 
April 14th and organized a society, the objects 
and aims of w’hich they have not yet disclosed; 
indeed, at the first meeting it did not even re- 
ceive a name. 

The officers elected were: — President, Esther 
Forsman; Vice-President, Ruth Ramshaw; Sec- 
retary, Margaret E. Jackson; Treasurer. May 
Lotz; Chairw'omen, Miss Cornelius and Miss 
Studt. 

A second meeting was held on the evening of 
April 26th in the same place, and it was decided 
to name the new society, the S. R. G., the signific- 
ance of w'hich is understood only by the members. 

Aside from the general business of the meeting 
plans were outlined to give entertainments, to 
take hikes, and to have an annual picnic. 


we know of. He is only twenty-two. Here is 
the list: 

Nine months aboard steamer to South America. 
Panama, Alaska, and Hawaiian Islands, as oiler 
and water tender; afterwards transferred to fire- 
man, then to electrician’s helper. 

Four months in Arizona as cowboy and quit as 
life was too dangerous. 

Six months as press-feeder and job make-ready 
in San Francisco. 

Three months in laboratory of Motion Picture 
Company at Los Angeles. 

Three months as cabinet-maker in Chicago. 

Seven months as auto-final assembler and tester 
in Columbia Auto. Co., Detroit. 

With Curtis Aeroplane and Motor Co., Buffalo, 
as cabinet-maker, then transferred to the wing 
and rudder testing department as inspector: then 
transferred to motor assembling and testing room. 
After eight months asked for lay-off. 

Took a flight, on invitation, in an aeroplane,, 
three thousand feet, a very thrilling experience. 

Three months with L. W. F. Co., at College- 
Point, L. I., as aeroplane body-maker and as- 



GIRLS’ SECRET SOCIETY 
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MILITARY DRILL COMPETITION JUNE 22 —SALUTING THE COLORS 


sembler. 

With the Standard Aeroplane Co., in Elizabeth, 
N. J„ as cabinet-maker on wing, and fins; then 
transferred to experiemental department as aero 
mechanic. This included oxy-acetyline welding, 
brazing, wiring, bench-work and motor repairing. 

With Edison Storage Battery Co., at Orange, 
N. J„ as- repairing machinist. 

W ent to lintoype school in Brooklyn for a six- 
weeks’ course in mechanism. 


Stunned Man in Hospital Dumb, but Is able 
to Write 

Elizabeth, N. J.. Thursday. — An unidentified 
man is in St. Elizabeth’s hospital here in a stun- 
ned condition. He is unable to talk, but can 
write, and after being brought to the hospital last 
night, wrote on a card the following: — “Marquis 
De La Ferer. I have arrived on the Imperator, 
and I desire to come to Washington, No. 88, U. 
S. Department.” 

The man was first observed by people passing 
in Edgar road, where he was lying on the ground. 
He was taken to the hospital, and so far the 
police have been unable to find out anything more 
about him. He is about thirty years old, has dark 
hair mixed with gray, has a gold tube in the lower 
right side of his jaw, is about five feet six inches 
tall and weights 140 pounds. 

J 

CHARLES HUMMER— EXPERT 
COMPOSITOR 

Charles comes into work every morning from 
Bayonne, N. J., and he is one of Superintendent 
Fraser’s right-hand men. When it comes to ar- 
ranging and setting up tasty layouts, Mr. Hum- 
mer is hard to beat. Just to show you what a 
pleasant looking gentleman Mr. Hummer is wc 
reproduce his photo herewith . — Brum A. & P. Tattle 
Tale, June /. 


CADETS OF COMPANY A WIN MEDAL 
AT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 

Cadets of Company A won a competitive drill 
at the Battalion Review on the campus of the 
School for the Deaf on June 22. While Company 
B was a trifle snappier in appearance, they made 



Officers and Judges, at the Competitive Drill 
June 22 


one or two slight mistakes that lost the medal for 
them. The contest was so close it required two 
and a half hours of maneuvering to show which 
was really the better drilled. The large crowd 
that attended the review showed its surprise at 
the state of perfection reached by these boys so 
handicapped by nature, none of whom was over 
17 years of age. and many only 10. 

Cadet Captain James Davison won the gold 
medal for the best drilled officer. Those showing 
highest proficiency were Ernest DeLaura and 
Salvatore Maggio. The best drilled boys were 
Tony Dondiego, of Company B and Edward 
Scheiber, of Company A. 

A distinguished guest was Judge D. R. Wil- 
liams, who has just returned from the Philippines, 
where he went as a member of the federal com- 
mission when William H. Taft was secretary of 
war. He was accompanied by Edmund C. Hill 


and Mr. and Mrs. Pope, of the school. 

The medal given by Lewis Gompers Jr., cousin 
of Military Tactician George K. S. Gompers was 
won by James Davison. Major Harry P. Moore- 
head, Captain Charles W. Stark and Captain 
Stephen I. Barlow, of the New Jersey state 
militia, were detailed by Adjutant General Gilky- 
son to make the inspection. 


A Testimonal to Rev. Mr. Dantzer 

At the June service of Rev. Mr. Dantzer, held 
in Trinity Church Sunday June 22. the attendance 
was so large the little chapel set apart for their 
use could not hold them, so a larger room was 
secured. At the conclusion of the service which 
was unusally interesting, Miss M. E. Wood made 
a little speech, in behalf of the worshippers, con- 
cluding by handing him a purse of $30, as a 
testimonial of their appreciation of his religious 
labors. Mr. Dantzer thanked the givers grace- 
fully, after which Mrs. Syle spoke of the suc- 
cessful religious work Mr. Dantzer had accom- 
plished for the Deaf of Philadelphia and its 
environs. Mis. Dantzer accompanied her hus- 
band and spent the evening in Princeton, as the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Marvin S. Hunt. Mr. 
William Bennison was re-elected Treasurer for 
the third term 


Dr. J. R. Dobyns, President of Stonewall Jackson 
Institute for young ladies, at Abingdon, Va., has 
just succeeded in raising $100,000 to increase the 
endownment fund of the school. Indeed, to keep up 
with the fashion of the day, he has gone “over the 
top” by a few thousand. This is the way Dr. Dobyns 
is in the habit of doing things. During the many 
years the was Superntetident of the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf he built a new institution 
from the ground up. The plans were drawn ac- 
cording to his own ideas of comfort and conven- 
ience, and the buildings could hardly be excelled 
in architectural symmetry or interior arrangement. 

Before Dr, Dobyns took charge of the Abingdon 
Institute it had suffered serious loss by fire and 
was in a generally run down condition, but he is 
rapidly building it up again, and if he lives to carry 
out his plan will make it a model school in every 
way. — / 'irginia Guide. 
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Pupils Frolicking in the Daisy Field where the Future School will be located 
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THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

jji Melvin A. Rice Oscar W. Jeffery 

§5 John P. Murray John C. VanDyke 

H D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Synnott 
^ Ernest R. Ackerman Rouert L. Cox 

Officers of the Board 

H Melvin A. Rice President 

H John C. VanDyke Vice-President 

•H Calvin N. Kendall Secretary 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A Principal 

MRS, J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Supervising Oral Principal 

TEACHERS 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
LILLIAN A, BRIAN 
HELEN CRAVER KANE 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
AMY M. HALES 
ELLA B. LLOYD 
ELIZABETH L. FOLEY 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 
ANITA M. LEE 
VIRGINIA ROGERS 
FLORENCE LEWIS 
PHOEBE E. OEHLER 
HELEN KIRK 
CLAUDIA FORMAN. 

JULIA CORY 

HELEN H. BALDERSTON 


ALVIN E. POPE, M.A. 

Superintendent 


WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB 
Principal Clerk and Business Manager 

MARION C. WELSH 
Stenographer and Clerk 


MRS. SARA BISHOP 
Matron 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS 
Supervisor of Boys 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

HE New Jersey School For The Deaf, estab 


ANNA M. FITZPATRICK 
Supervisor of Small Boys 

MRS. EDWIN MARKLEY 
Supervisor of Small Boys 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
Faculty Counselor for Boys 


I lished by act approved March 1st, 1882, offers 
iue A its advantages on the following conditions: 
ig The candidate must be a resident of the State not 
^ less than six years nor more than twenty-one years 
<y=j of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health and in- 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afford- 
ed. The person making application for the admis- 
jug sion of a child as pupil is required to fill out a blank 
jug form, furnished for the purpose, giving necessary in- 
formation in regard to the case. The application 
must be accompanied by a certificate from a county 
g judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
gt freeholder or township clerk of the township, or 
mayor of the city, where the applicant resides, also 
1® a certificate from two freeholders of the county, 
gfjj These certificates are printed on the same sheet with 

f the forms of application, and are accompanied by 
full directions for filling them out. Blank forms of 
H application and any desired information in regard to 
H the school may be obtained by writing to the follow- 
ing address, 

ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, 
ll School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

JOHN P. WALKER 


Instructors 

Trades 

GEORGE 5. PORTER. 

HANS P. HANSEN 

FANNIE L. SWEENEY 

J. LEWIS JOHNSON, 

Mechanical Drawing and Woodworkinj 

WILLIAM D. HUNT Asst. Woodworking am 

Carpentry. 

HOME-MAKING INDUSTRIES 

BERTHA BILBEE Dressmakinj 

MIR AM M. STEVENSON. .... Millinery and Embroider’ 

CATHERINE SMYTH Tailoring and Repairini 

MARY I. KOEHLER Domestic Scienc 

BURTUS E. CARSON Bake 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 
Supervisor of Girls 

ADA R. STU'DT 
Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D. 

Attending Physician 

BURR W.-MACFARLAND, M.D. 
Oculist 


Printing and Engraving 

Asst. Printing and Engraving 
...Asst, to Instr. in Printing 


LeROY W. FARLEY, D.D.S. 
Dentist 


NELL M. BERGEN, R.N 
Nurse and Dietitian 


charles McLaughlin 

Engineer 


Crossley Machine Company 

( INCORPOR ATRD ) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Gifts of Utility 
Capital Gift Shop 




Self -Filling 

Fountain Pen 


NEW JERSEY 


f Hi 


History and Genealogy 


A SPECIALTY 


Traver’s Book Store 

108 S. Broad St. Trenton 


Sold in Trenton at the Do your shopping 

■ — • ■ /-a a 


The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


-STOLL’S 


At Trenton 's 

MOST RELIABLE STORE 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
prices. 


School Supplies, Sporting Goods, 
Games, Outdoor Sports, and 
Amusements 


30 E. State St. 


T renton 


Hardware, Heaters 
Ranges, Mantels, 
Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


35 East State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 


PAINTS 


For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 

Hooper’s 

Paints 


8 and 10 So. Warren St. 

Trenton, N. J. 




